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T Her Majesty’s Opera, on Saturday last, an Italian 
version of the late M. George Bizet’s four-act opera, 
Carmen, was produced for the first time in England. 
The original French libretto, by MM. Meilhac and 
Halévy, was founded on the celebrated novel by M. 
Prosper Mérimée, and the Italian adaptation of the 
opera is the work of M. A. De Lauziéres. Carmen, the 
fourth of M. Bizet’s operatic works, and by far the best 
of them, was produced at the Opéra Comique, Paris, 
in March, 1875, a short time before the sudden and 
lamented death of the composer, and at once obtained 
a popularity which appears likely to increase rather 
than to diminish. MM. Meilhac and Halévy have shown 
great tact in avoiding the dangerous situations in the 
novel, while preserving the dramatic interest, and the 
plot of the opera is less repulsive than might have been 
expected, considering how disreputable are most of the 
dramatis persone. Carmen is a young girl employed 
at a cigar factory in Seville. She is handsome, co- 
quettish, wilful, and unprincipled, and changes her 
lovers in quick succession. In a quarrel with another 
factory girl she stabs the latter, and is placed in charge 
of José, a young dragoon, who has orders to convey her 
to prison. Lured by her promise to be faithful to him, 
if he will help her to escape, he unlooses the rope by 
which her hands are tied; and she escapes, while he is 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. On the 
day of his release he seeks Carmen at a low 
posada outside Seville, where she is leading a 
“‘ gay” life in the company of other girls, smugglers, 
bullfighters, &c. She persuades José to desert 
from his regiment and turn smuggler, but José has not 
been long a dweller in the haunt of the smugglers 
before he finds that his mistress becomes changed in 
her manner towards him. He discovers that his rival 
is the bull-fighter Escamillo, and challenges him to 
fight with knives. The. bull-fighter is just about to 
receive a fatal stab from José when the arm of the 
latter is seized by Carmen, and Escamillo departs, pro- 
mising an early renewal of the combat. Michaela, a 
peasant girl, arrives with a letter from the dying mother 
of José, who, after threatening Carmen with his 
vengeance if she should be false to him, departs 
for his native village. He returns on the day 
of the great bull-fight, in which Escamillo is 
chief Toréador, and finds Carmen awaiting her new 
lover outside the Plaza del Toros. After vain en- 
deavours to regain her affections, he becomes furious 
with jealousy, and stabs her to the heart just as Esca- 
millo returns in triumph from the Plaza del Toros, 
escorted by crowds of admirers. He does not stab him- 
self, which would have been the correct thing to do, 
but falls weeping beside the corpse as the curtain falls, 
This is the main outline of the drama, and it would 
scarcely seem to suffice for four acts; but in the 
development of the action a number of effective inci- 
dents and tableaux are introduced, and the opera is full 
of life and interest from beginning to end. 
The task of analysing M. Bizet’s music in detail 
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may. be left to journals such as the Musical World, ex- 
clusively devoted to the art of music, but in justice to his 
memory it must be said that Carmen displays so much 
originality, power, and grace, that the untimely death 
(at the age of thirty-six) of the composer can only be 
regarded as a heavy loss to the art of which he would 
probably have become one of the brightest ornaments. 
There is nothing vulgar or commonplace in his music ; 
yet originality is obtained without resort to eccentricity, 
and fertility of invention is combined with adherence 
to established canons of art. It should also be 
observed that in the vocal part-writing, and espe- 
cially in the piquant and elaborate orchestration, the 
hand of an accomplished master is discernible. The 
familiar rhythms of the Bolero and the Sequidilla 
give local colour, but the orchestral treatment of them 
is M. Bizet’s own; and in this he displays a brilliancy 
of fancy and a wealth of resources which command ad- 
miration. The opera was well cast, and, on the whole, 
well performed. Mdlle. Minnie Hauk was an attractive 
Carmen, and her acting was full of life and spirit; but 
it must be confessed that she rather exaggerated than 
softened the objectionable characteristics of a part which 
would be sufficiently offensive to modesty if played with 
the refinement which such artists as Patti and Nilsson 
impart to their impersonations of Violetta in La T'ra- 
viata. Signor Campanini acted with unusual power 
and pathos; Mdlle. Valleria was a graceful and refined 
Michaela; Signor Del Puente was successful in the 
character of Escamillo; and the minor parts were well 
filled. The mise-en-scéne reflected great credit on the 
ability of M. Lapissada, of the Théatre de la Normandie, 
Brussels, who had been specially retained for this occa- 
sion, and the opera was received with hearty appro- 
bation. 


At the Royal Italian Opera on Monday last Le 
Prophéte was revived after a slumber of nine years’ 
duration. The title-character was assigned to Signor 
Gayarre, whose acting was all that could be desired, but 
whose vocal powers were not always equal to the 
demands made upon them. Inthe sentimental music 
of the second act he was successful, although his execu- 
tion of the romance, “ Un impero piu souve,” left much 
to be desired. In the warlike finale of the third act, 
where the false prophet leads his fanatical followers to 
the attack on Munster, and in the finale of the 
last act, where he triumphs over the victims who 
are compelled to meet death with him amid the 
blazing ruins of his palace, his voice was hardly 
audible. Admitting, with Mrs. Malaprop, that “com- 
parisons are odorous,” it is impossible for those who 
remember Mario’s impersonation of Jean of Leyden to™ 
avoid making a contrast between that magnificent 
performance and the respectable, but comparatively 
uninteresting impersonation of the character by Signor 
Gayarre. It must be admitted that few artists could 


face the ordeal of comparison with Mario in his best 

days, but they who remember him in those days have 

a right to judge his successors by the lofty standard 

which he created, and to recall with unavailing regret 
“the grace of a day that is dead.” 


Madame Scalchi was but moderately successful in the 
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part of Fides. The music was often inconveniently 
high for her voice, and her acting seldom exhibited 
spontaneous emotional power. Her chief success was in 
the coronation scene, where she claims the false Pro- 
phet as her long-lost son, but finding that in doing so 
she has endangered his life, subsequently declares that 
she has spoken falsely, and that Jean is not her child. 
Maternal love was touchingly pourtrayed in this and in 
other scenes, but Madame Scalchi was unable to im- 
part sufficient dignity and power to the rebukes which 
the humble widow gives to the gorgeous impostor 
in whom she has recognised her son. Owing to the 
illness of Mdlle. Bertelli, the part of Bertha was 
attempted by Mdlle. Smeroschi, who was obliged to 
onit nearly the whole of Bertha’s music, much to the 
detriment of the performance. Signori Sabater, Sco- 
lara, and Capponi were the three Anabaptists, and dis- 
tinguished themselves by always singing in tune, con- 
trary to the practice of their predecessors in the same 
parts. The opera was splendidly mounted, and the 
procession in the coronation scene surpassed any spec- 
tacle ever beheld on the English stage. The “skating 
scene” was also well managed, and Mdlle. Zucchi’s 
graceful and agile dancing in the ballet divertissement 
elicited warm applause. Le Prophéte is not one of 
Meyerbeer’s best operas, but from a spectacular point 
of view it presents many attractions, and some portions 
of the music, both vocal and. orchestral, are in the best 
style of the composer. 


Fatinitza, an English adaptation of Franz von 
Suppé’s three-act opera of that name, was produced at 
the Alhambra Theatre on Thursday last, with decided 
success. The story unfolds the adventures of Vladimir, 
a young Russian officer, who, in a boyish freak, has 
dressed himself in female attire, and taken the name of 
“ Fatinitza.” In this guise he has been seen and ad- 
mired by a choleric old Russian general, with whose 
niece, Lydia, Lieut. Vladimir is in love. A number of 
amusing complications arise from Vladimir’s appear- 
ances in female attire and regimental uniform alter- 
nately; but all ends happily with the marriage of 
Lydia to Vladimir. The English adaptation by Mr. 
Henry 8. Leigh is very far above the average of such 
productions. Many of the lyrics are in the truest sense 
poetical, and the dialogue is witty and piquant, with- 
out any introduction of the vulgar buffoonery, the 
laborious verbal jokes, and the pruriency which have 
disfigured the translations made by certain 


“ Gentlemen who write with ease” 


for the edification of the demi-monde. The music is 
melodious, and although little can be said in favour of 
the principal vocalists, they work well together, and 
the orchestral music is well executed by the excellent 
band, ably directed by M. Jacobi. Warm praise is due 
to Mr. Callcott for his beautiful new scenery. The 
costumes are brilliant and tasteful, and the Harem 
Ballet in the third act is admirable. Herr von Suppé 
is a valuable accession to the ranks of comic opera com- 
posers, as distinguished from the composers of opera- 
bouffe, and future productions from his pen will be 
heartily welcomed, especially if associated with lyrics so 
graceful and humour so refined as may be found in Mr. 
Henry S. Leigh’s adaptation of Fatinitza. An English 
version of Herr von Suppé’s Die Schéne Galathea was 
successfully performed on Friday last by pupils of the 
London Academy of Music, under the direction of Dr. 
Wylde. 


The audience of the Princess’s Theatre is now-a-days 
a somewhat peculiar one, and catering for its amuse- 
ment and satisfaction must demand all the resource 
and judgment of a practical theatrical manager. 
Princess’s play-goers appear by their taste or want of 
taste to have much in common with the patrons of 








theatres in the East and South of the Metropolis. 
They like their drama to be hot and strong; its vicious 
characters must be uncompromising in their black- 
hearted guilt, its virtuous sufferers must excel all alike 
in their goodness and in their misfortunes. Yet with 
all this, inasmuch as play-goers more typical of Western 
education and refinement are found in certain portions 
of the house, the répertovre of the theatre has not fallen 
quite to the level of the Surrey and the Pavilion, and 
this was proved both by the recent success of Mr. W. 
G. Wills’ Jane Shore, and by the subsequent experi- 
ment which it was thought worth while to make here 
with Mr. Ross Neil’s delicate dramatic poem Elfinella. 
It is true that this latter was by no means successful in 
its result, and this, for reasons which we have already 
fully indicated in these columns, is hardly to be 
wondered at when some of the conditions of repre- 
sentation are taken into account. But none the 
less was the managerial effort a proof that the change 
of nature which has crept over pit and gallery here is 
hardly as yet considered definite. Mr. Gooch has, how- 
ever, been prompt to note the direction of his chief 
patrons’ opinions. If Elfinella was fanciful, high-flown, 
imaginative, unpractical, and altogether too ambitious, 
there was in Queen’s Evidence, already given with suc- 
cess at the Grecian and the Surrey, a drama which was 
most decidedly free from any of these vices. If the 
dazed bewilderment of a semi-fairy heroine and the 


quiet humour of the peasant Hans were unable to 


arouse sympathy, there might well be discovered some- 
thing sympathetic in the rude drollery of Mr. Harry 
Jackson’s false-nosed Jew, and in the interest of an 
attempted murder, a little “smashing,” and a good 
many hair-breadth escapes. So recourse was had to the 
work of Messrs. George Conquest and Pettitt, which 
assuredly forms as good a contrast to the work of Mr. 
Ross Neil as could possibly be wished. 

Queen’s Evidence clearly goes straight to the hearts 
of the larger portion of the Princess’s audience, and to 
the rest it proves exceedingly entertaining, in virtue of 
the extraordinary picture of society which it. presents. 
We have a baronet who buys a child, and then consents 
to associate on equal terms with the Jew who has sold 
him his son and heir. We have country squires ap- 
pearing in scarlet hunting-coats, while their neighbours 
are boating in white flannel, and when the nightingale 
is in full song. We have the fraudulent booking-clerk 
of a railway station able to turn himself into the tutor 
of an Oxford college, the name of which he does not 
know how to pronounce, and the undergraduates of 
which seem to include maidens as well as young men. 
This Oxford graduate, too, who has so successfully dis- 
guised his identity with the “smasher” of five years 
ago, has to ask the lock-keeper how to work the 
sluices before he can carry out the fell design which 
makes the great “ sensation ” scene of the play. Incon- 
sistencies and improbabilities of the wildest order 
abound throughout every act of the play; but even by 
those who note them they are readily pardoned on 
account of their delightful absurdity. By the rest 
they pass unheeded, for there is plenty of powerful 
dramatic interest in the rapidly succeeding situa- 
tions, and in the elaborate plot. The prolonged 
contest between innocence and vice, as_ repre- 
sented by the Medland family and their pertinacious 
persecutor, Matthew Thornton, is sustained with infinite 
vigour and variety. Gilbert Medland is made the 
innocent passer of bad coin by a cowardly rival, who 
fills his cash-box with spurious money, and when we 
meet him again, after five years’ absence, he has 
blossomed into a wealthy colonist, returned to England 
to enjoy his fortune. Matthew Thornton in the mean- 
while takes Holy Orders, nearly persuades an heiress 
to marry him, and becomes respectable; but he 
gives way at a critical moment to his old villainy, 
and utters sentiments calculated to horrify the 
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worthy Bishop who ordained him. Then he opens 
one gate of Deepwater Lock just when Mrs. Med- 
land, who has become blind, is about to feel her 
way across the foot-bridge, and the. unhappy woman 
is precipitated into the water below. This episode 
clearly “ thrills” those who witness it after the precise 
fashion in which they wish to be thrilled, and they 
manifest their delight by cat-calls, and whistling, 
and uproarious applause, in the midst of which are dis- 
tinguishable the encouraging words, “ Bravo, Charley !” 
as Mr. Warner’ plunges in to save Miss M. Litton 
from the watery grave in which she is seen by the light of 
the candles held by the Squire’s servants to be struggling 
in despair. This scene, which is cleverly managed, in 
spite of the fact that the water of the river looks to lie 
far below the level of the water in the lock, is really a 
capital one of its kind, and fairly deserves the reputa- 
tion which it has won; but so far as dramatic merit is 
concerned the palm must be given to the episodes in 
which the blind woman is defended by the child whom 
she does not know to be hers, and is called upon to give 
evidence which by its very blunder saves her husband. 
Messrs. Conquest and Pettitt have much of the sound 
dramatic instinct which marks the efforts of Mr. Paul 
_ Meritt, and they have also that playwright’s apparent 
lack of sympathy with refinement; they know exactly 
how to touch the hearts of their audience, and there is 
real ingenuity in their construction. But for all that, 
their piece in its tone and subject and general treat- 
ment is altogether without the pale of art. 

As the heroine of Queen’s Evidence, Miss Litton is 
not wholly at her ease, nor does she appear to such 
advantage as she does in plays of a different type. But 
her earnestness and grace soon make her a favourite ; 
and in the blind woman’s anguish at the approaching 
loss of her child she touches a depth of emotion which 
she has not before reached. Mr. Charles Warner 
and Mr. W. Rignold both play here, as indeed they 
generally do, with a will, the latter bearing himself 
as the most truculent scoundrel that could be 
wished, Of the Whitechapel study of the Jew, 
who, though an Israelite indeed, is a Hebrew 
of the kind rarely met save on the stage, Mr. Harry 
Jackson naturally makes the most, and his highly- 
coloured efforts are warmly appreciated by those for 
whom they are made. Other members of a generally 
efficient company are Mr. Leonard Boyne, who is surely 
needlessly jerky in manner; Miss Maud Milton, very 
graceful if not very strong; Miss J. Leslie, who plays 
in better taste than usual; and a clever child, whose 
training does credit to its instructors. Mr. Julian 
Hicks’ scenery is, if scarcely up to his usual mark, at 
any rate above the average. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 





N Monday evening Mr. Toole appeared at the 

' Prince of Wales’s Theatre, Birmingham, as 
Chawles, in A Fool and his Money. The leading 
morning newspapers pronounce the impersonation suc- 
cessful. ‘ Need it be said,” asks the Gazette, ‘that Mr. 
Toole added in such a character another to his list of 
suecesses which have made him such a favourite here ; 
and that though it might be thought premature to 
laugh and applaud an actor actually before he comes 
upon the stage, the warm enthusiasm of his first wel- 
come and the subsequent increasing approval shown 
towards him fully justified the popular predilection ? 
Tone, garb, manner, were all in keeping. The unctuous 
roll of his voice alternating with that curious huski- 
ness which servants often mistake for dignity, the 
complacent smirk changing rapidly into the conscious- 
néss of littleness of self, the very hitch of his 


' additional point. 





—— 


white neckcloth;—all showed the true artist. In 
one point only can blame be found. In attempting to 
pourtray the utter and overwhelming nature of his 
surprise when he finds himself possessed of wealth so 
great that only in dreams founded on ‘ Welsh rare- 
bits’ had he dared to think of it, there was a danger- 
ous approach to the burlesque; in other places, too, 
where excessive emotion should rather have been in- 
dicated than acted, he went beyond the point at which 
many would have wished him to rest. Beyond this the 
impersonation was the height of broad comedy. Thescenes 
with Mary Draper are pregnant with the richest touches,” 
“The character,” says the Daily Post, “is especially 
adapted to Mr. Toole’s droll style. Of course he exag- 
gerates, but his exaggerations are intensely laughable— 
so extravagant sometimes that they provoke roars of 
laughter from their oddity, while in the less marked 
situations and business his robust humour, his really 
comic genius, his power of fascinating his audience and 
making impossibilities. possible and improbabilities real 
and natural, literally take the house by storm. Mr. 
Toole alone has fully humour enough and stage skill 
enough to make Chawles a success equal or superior to 
any of his former triumphs; but when all his humour 
is added to Mr. Byron’s wit and satire, clever dialogue, 
and brilliant phrases, the result is necessarily a brilliant 
success.” 

The chief attraction at Liverpool is Engaged, played 
at the Royal Alexandra Theatre. The opera company, 
performing the Rival Doges and La Fille de Madame 
Angot, are at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre in the same 
town; and the Hoop of Gold attracts good audiences 
to the Amphitheatre. Manchester playgoers have Mr. 
Lionel Brough and Mr. Saker at the Theatre Royal, 
Mr. Hollingshead’s company at the Prince’s in A Fast 
Coach and Little Doctor Faust, and the musical Mario- | 
nettes and East Lynne at the Queen’s. The Manchester 
Guardian, speaking of Little Doctor Faust, says :— 
“The only part that calls for any notice is that of 
Mephistopheles, which Mr. Taylor plays with a quiet 
but weird effect, which is really comic. The popularity 
which this piece enjoyed in London is a curious com- 
ment on the taste of unmetropolitan audiences.” The- 
atrical Edinburgh is just now extremely dull; the only 
piece of importance performed there this week is the 
Shaughraun. This piece is also being played at the 
Glasgow Theatre Royal. The Gaiety Theatre in the 
same town is relying upon La Marjolaine, with Miss 
Kate Santley in the principal character. Here, as 
in many other places, both the piece and the 
acting hate been unfavourably commented upon. 
“ Musical amateurs, who hear La Marjolaine 
once,” says the Glasgow Herald, “will not readily 
give up another evening to it. Lecoeq has written 
so much charming music that we expected to hear 
at least one or two melodies which should linger 
pleasantly in the ear, but La Manjolaine is by no 
means vocally brilliant. His orchestration, too, used 
to be chaste and careful; in this latest effort, so far as 
Glasgow is concerned, it is sloppy in the extreme. It 
is perhaps a mistake to speak of La Marjolaine as an 
effort, the music rather suggesting a series of move- 
ments hastily thrown off with little heed as to melody, 
or central idea, or even cohesion. The plot, giving 
rise to situations which, to say the least, are equivocal, 
is not a pleasant one to work out on the stage. Nor is 
the suggestiveness of the subject toned down in the 
representation, Miss Santley as La Marjolaine rather 
adding at times to the text in such a way as to lend it 
As to the performance, the company 
is musically a weak one, this remark applying both to 
soloists and chorus.” 

Les Cloches de Corneville was produced on Monday 
night at Newcastle. Its success there admitted of no 
doubt, and Mr. John Howson was told by the Daily 
Journal that his acting as Gaspard was “extremely 
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forcible.” For the present holiday season a series 
of attractive and amusing pieces are announced for 
each evening at the Tyne Theatre, and in addition 
to a well-selected company Mr. George Stanley, the 
lessee, has entered into a special engagement with Mr. 
J. Bracewell, the comedian, who, on Monday evening, 
after a somewhat long absence from Newcastle, again 
appeared before a Tyneside audience, and was cordially 
received. Miss Rose Leclereq is at West Hartlepool, 
the Craven-Robertson company at Brighton, Mdlle. 
Beatrice’s company at Aberdeen, Miss Marriott at Don- 
easter, the Our Boys company at Southampton, the 
Stolen Kisses company at Barrow, the Proof company 
at Sheffield, the Two Roses company at Leeds, the 
Sorcerer company at Leeds, and Messrs. Edwards’ and 
Waldegrave’s company at Nottingham. 








IN PARIS. 





HE merits of a piece are brought to a decisive test 
when it is revived. The first impression has 
passed away, and the spectator is in the mood for coldly 
analysing what he had previously accepted with com- 
paratively unquestioning admiration. Through this 
ordeal Les Deux Orphelines has passed unscathed. 
First produced in the beginning of 1874 at the Porte 
Saint-Martin, this play met with extraordinary success, 
and an adaptation’from the pen of the late Mr. Oxen- 
ford has been played many hundred times in England 
and America. In Paris it remained in the affiches 
nearly a year, and during that time realised 
a profit of more than £35,000. Curiously enough, 
the managers of the Ambigu, M. Ritt and M. Laro- 
chelle, attached little or no importance to the piece, 
and it was not without considerable hesitation that 
they gave orders for its production. The authors began 
to distrust their own judgment, to believe that a piece 
they fondly imagined to be excellent was in point of 
fact the reverse. In the end M. d’Ennery angrily 
buried himself in the country, but returned in triumph 
to Paris on hearing of the result of the first represen- 
tation. Even M. Ritt and M. Larochelle, it seems, may 
make mistakes in estimating the value of a play. Les 
Deux Orphelines has just been revived at the Ambigu, 
and those who will take the pains to observe the 
faces of the audience as the piece progresses will see 
that it has not lost the hold it formerly had upon the 
town. ‘To many persons in the house, no doubt, it is an 
absolute novelty, but it does not require a very keen 
eye to perceive that three-fourths of the audience are 
French, and that although they are disposed, in accord- 
ance with the sort of natural law we have mentioned, 
to pick out the faults rather than the beauties, their 
criticism is swamped in expressions ofadmiration. The 
majority of the players who created the play have re- 
appeared in their old réles. Two only did not answer 
the call—Madame Sophie Hamet, who played La Fro- 
chard with so much originality and power, and Mdlle. 
Dica-Petit, who appeared as Henriette. The former 
died about two years ago, and the other is resting at 
Maisons-Lafitte from the fatigues of her recent engage- 
ment in Russia. The present representative of La 
Frochard is tar from equal to her predecessor in the 
part. Mdlle. Honorine, to whom we refer, is only a 
débutante, and the managers hardly did justice to 
themselves when they selected her to play so important 
and so effective a part. Mdlle. Dica-Petit is succeeded 
by Mdlle. Laurence Gérard, a graceful and pathetic 
young actress. M. Pierre Frochard, of the Taillade, is 
a piece of acting which cannot but leave a distinct 
impression on the memory ; it is forcible, pathetic, and 
picturesque in a very high degree. The other brother 
is effectively played by M. Laray. M. Fabicque, as the 
Chevalier de Vaudry, was certainly out of place, as he 
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can neither look nor speak like a gentleman, especially 
a gentleman of the pre-revolutionary times. Madame 
Doche is a dignified representative of the Countess. Of 
the success of the revival there can be no question. In 
consequence of the influx of foreigners into Paris, 
revivals are becoming the order of the day, and some 
time may elapse before a new play will be brought out 
at a prominent Parisian theatre. The Opera, on the 
whole, is well supported. On Friday night Le Postillon 
de Lonjwmeaw was revived at the Opéra Comique, in 
order that a young tenor, M. Bertin, ex-pensionnaire of 
the Théatre de la Monnaie, might make a début in his 
Chapelou. The new-comer seems likely to succeed. He 
has a fine voice, and, thanks to a previous acquaintance 
with the boards, is thoroughly at his ease on the 
stage. 








IN VIENNA. 


me 


E were over hasty in announcing in our last 
notice of the doings of the Vienna theatres that 
the leading houses would produce no further novelties 
on this side of the vacation. The Burg Theater, which 
brings its season to an end on the last day of the 
present month, produced on the 14th inst. a comedy in 
three acts, entitled, Die Augen der Liebe (The Eyes of 
Love), by Frau Wilhelmine von Hillern, a daughter 
of that prolific dramatist, Frau Birch-Pfeiffer. Though 
this is her first effort in the domain of the drama, Frau 
von Hillern has already gained literary repute as a 
novelist, her sensational story, Die Geier- Wally, having 
had a great success. Die Augen der Liebe, though new 
to Vienna, is not an absolute novelty, having been pro- 
duced successfully last year in Berlin, Dresden, Weimar, 
Hamburg, and other German towns. The theme of the 
comedy is old, and there is little originality in the manner 
in which it is worked out. The heroine is a countess, who 
declares vehemently at the beginning of the play that 
she will never marry any but a handsome man, and who 
finally marries a very highly cultivated man who can 
lay no claim to personal attractions, and is regarded as 
positively ugly by those who do not look upon him with 
the eyes of love. The first act of the comedy is rather 
empty and tedious, but the remaining acts are brightly 
written and not deficient in interest. Herr Sonnenthal 
was excellent as the plain-featured but intellectual 
Count Bruneck-Hardenheim, and Herr Krastel played 
with much spirit the part of a dashing young officer, 
whose good looks at first attract the Countess, but 
finally become insignificant in her eyes when she com- 
pares them with the more solid advantages of his rival. 
Fraulein Buska, as the Countess, and Fraulein Hohenfels, 
as Priska, were less satisfactory, but the horse which 
carried the former lady in a riding lesson—one 
of the most striking features of the performance— 
played his part in an unexceptionable manner. The 
authoress was repeatedly called before the curtain at 
the end of the second and third acts, and warmly ap- 
plauded. The comedy was followed by Herr Gustav 
von Moser’s amusing little piece, Reflewe, familiar to 
frequenters of the Stadttheater, and admirably played 
at this house by Herr Hartmann, and Herr and Frau 
Mitterwurzer. 

The Stadttheater, too, has falsified our prediction by 
producing a German version of M. Théodore Barriére’s 
last contribution to the répertoire of the Palais Royal. 
Early in last October, when Les Demoiselles de Mont- 
fermeil was produced in Paris, we characterised it as 
one of the most immoral comedies ever played, even at 
the theatre in the Rue de Montpensier, and we 
were then obliged to avoid stating the very 
slippery fundamental idea of the piece. We 
shall adopt a similar reserve with regard to 
the German version, which is entitled Die Jagd nach 
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einem Schwiegersohn (Hunting for a son-in-law), 
and in which the objectionable features of the original 
are not toned down, the translator, on the contrary, in- 
dulging in many coarse expressions not, belonging to the 
language of literature. The acting is not marked by 
that lightness of touch which renders such productions 
less offensive on the French stage, and Friulein Hell- 
bronn, who is a charming representative of purer types, 
has not the skill of Mdlle. Lemercier in dealing with 
the suggestive ingénuité of Jenny, the notary’s 
daughter, which borders too closely upon gross in- 
decency. The notary himself is here represented by 
Herr Tyrolt, a very capable comedian, but one who 
hardly gains by a comparison with M. Geoffroy, the 
original Trémolin. Some evenings have recently been 
devoted to performances of a higher kind. Herr My- 
lins,of the Briinn Stadttheater, appeared on the 8th inst., 
without any preliminary flourish of trumpets, as Uriel 
Acosta in Gutzkow’s well-known drama of that name. A 
good figure and a full, flexible voice prepossessed the audi- 
ence in his favour, and some of his violent outbursts were 
received with extraordinary favour, but he too often 
made the judicious grieve by neglecting Hamlet’s 
precepts to the players, precious words of advice which 
German tragic actors ought to bear more constantly in 
mind than they for the most part appear todo. On 
the 17th inst. Herr Holthaus, of the Hanover Court 
Theatre, opened an engagement here as the Duke of 
Glo’ster of Shakspere’s Richard III., a gigantic task 
to which he was unequal, though his performance 
showed promise and was much applauded. He is com- 
paratively free from that mannerism which is the 
besetting sin of the rising generation of German 
tragedians, but he is unfortunately addicted to another 
vice which seems to have been prevalent amongst tragic 
actors in all ages, and he so bellowed at times that his 
voice was inarticulate throughout whole speeches. As 
his second part, Herr Holthaus, who is to become a 
member of this company next season, chose the 
Advocate Berent in Fin Falissement, a German version 
of a very popular work of the Norwegian dramatist 
Bjérnson. His conception of the character was faulty, 
for he gave the worthy advocate such a harsh and 
ironical tone in the earlier part of the play that the 
subsequent transition to tenderness seemed unnatural. 
Frau Schonfeld was, as usual, excellent as Frau Tjilde, 
and her two daughters found pleasing representatives 
in Fraulein Weisse and Fraulein Scbratt. 

There is nothing noteworthy at the other theatres. 
The Court Opera will probably close at the end of the 
month. Meyerbeer’s Africaime, and Cherubini’s Was- 
sertrdger (Water-Carrier), were the most satisfactory 
productions of last week, Herr Beck’s acting as Micheli 
in the latter opera being very fine. The Carl Theater is 
closed. The Theater an der Wien has abandoned the 
drama for the present, and is now the scene of experi- 
ments with a photo-electric microscope. The First 
Theater provides its visitors with the usual light 
spectacle coupé of farces intermingled with songs. 





IN BERLIN. 





HE Meiningen Company brought their long Gust- 
spiel at the Friedrich Wilhelmstadt Theater to an 

end on last Sunday with an excellent performance of 
Schiller’s Rauber, the piece with which, it will be re- 
tnembered, they opened their engagement on the Ist of 
May. Herr Nesper, who first played the part of Karl 
Moor, having been found unequal to that very trying 
réle, Herr Robert, who is an honorary member of the 
Meiningen company, was subsequently entrusted with 
the part, and played it during the concluding evenings 
of the company’s engagement here. His performance 








was a great improvement upon that of his predecessor. 
The Montagszeitung regards his impersonation as per- 
fect, except in one or two scenes, where his passion is 
rather artificial, and says: “We doubt whether 
the German stage now possesses a second actor so 
richly endowed with the very qualities that are 
indispensable for this Titan-like réle.” Genuine 
passion seems to us indispensable for a satisfactory 
representation of Karl Moor, and, while admitting that 
Herr Robert’s impersonation is superior to those of Herr 
Ludwig and Herr Beck, who recently essayed the cha- 
racter at the Royal Playhouse, as well as to that of Herr 
Nesper, we adhere to the opinion we expressed a few 
weeks ago, that the only surviving adequate representa- 
tive of the part is Herr Lewinsky of the Vienna Burg- 
theater. Herr Lewinsky, however, is a veteran, and 
amongst the younger German actors no one can touch 
Herr Robert as a representative of the impetuous heroes 
of Schiller’s tragedies. With the termination of the 
Meiningen Gastspiel, the glory of the present theatrical 
season is at an end, but the good effect of the brilliant 
example set by those welcome visitors will survive their 
departure, and it may be hoped that, as in the past, 
their performances will have the effect of stimulating 
the managers of the Berlin theatres to renewed exer- 
tions, and that the desire to vie with the Meiningen 
company in the general excellence of their casts may in 
the future produce still more palpable results than those 
which it has already unquestionably effected. It is 
much to be desired in the interest of dramatic art that 
the Gastspiel of the Meiningen company may become 
a regular feature of the Berlin season. 

At the Royal Opera and Playhouse, too, the season 
has come to an end. The frequenters of the former 
mournfully bewail the loss of Fraulein Minnie Hauk, 
and are not to be comforted. When the Opera House 
reopens, its stage will have been considerably enlarged, 
and it is probable that some of Herr Wagner’s later 


~ operas will be produced next season with great splendour. 


The Royal Playhouse has done a good year’s work, and 
the management may point to several of their per- 
formances with just pride. The early part of the 
season was marked by the production of a considerable 
number of new works of more or less merit, and as for 
Shakspere and the German classics, due honour was 
done to the former by the performance of the whole 
series of his historical plays three or four times, and 
Schiller’s dramatic works were all produced during the 
later part of the season in a careful and creditable 
manner. During the last few evenings of the season, 
Fraulein Frauenthal, of the Residenz Theater, appeared 
as Philippine Welfer, in Oscar von Redwitz’s play of 
that name, and as Dorothea in Dr. Carl Topfer’s dra- 
matic version of Goethe’s Hermann und Dorothea, a 
poem so essentially undramatic that we admire the 
courage more than the wisdom of the gentleman who 
attempted to dramatise it. Fraulein Frauenthal is an 
intelligent and sympathetic actress, but her voice is 
thin and does not well lend itself to the expression of 
passion. Herr Ludwig was good as Hermann, and 
Frau Frieb-Blumauer was perfect as Feldern’s wife. 

To the list of theatres that have closed their doors in 
recognition of the growing attractions of open-air enter- 
tainments must be added the Wallner Theater, where 
the protracted Gastspiel of the company of the Theater 
an der Wien of Vienna did not prove successful, on the 
whole, in spite of the occasional presence of the attrac- 
tive Frau Gallmeyer at their head. The performances 
of the low German company from Hamburg at the 
National Theater, of which we spoke last week, came 
to an end on Friday, and that house will also, in all 
probability, be closed. There remain open the Fried- 
rich Wilhelmstadt Sommer Theater, where the company 
of the Residenz Theater are playing; the Victoria 
Theater, where the brilliant fairy piece, Riibezah/, has 
been newly mounted; Kroll’s Theater, where the opera 
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season still continues; and the Ostend (East End) and 
Belle-Alliance Theatres, which appeal to the humbler 
classes for support. 





IN AMERICA. 


ee 


HE last mail brings advices from New York to the 
llthinst. Diplomacy was to be withdrawn from 
the bills of Wallack’s Theatre on the 15th. On the 
10th Fritz was represented for the fiftieth time at the 
Standard Theatre. Miss Leona Moss had appeared at 
the Union Square Theatre as Pauline in the Lady of 
Lyons. The impersonation was not characterised by 
much power, but bore evidence of high intelligence and 
careful study. Mr. Wheelock was Claude Melnotte. 
Our Boys was being played by the Lingards at the 
Park Theatre, and seemed likely to meet with more 
success than had previously been the case. Miss 
Ada Gray had brought out at Niblo’s a drama 
called Love and Lubour. This piece seems to 
have been founded upon a story which had been 
published in the New York Weekly, and surprise 
had not unnaturally been expressed at the - absence 
of any acknowledgment of that fact. Mdlle. Aimée 
concluded her engagement on the 11th, when she 
was presented with a silver tea-service. 

Our Philadelphia advices cover the first week of the 
month. Atthe Arch-street Theatre, on the 8th, before 
a large audience, the Adah Richmond operetta bouffe 
and burlesque company made their first appearance 
in this city in a new burlesque, entitled Chow-Chow ; 
or, A Tule of Pekin. The piece is an entertaining 
one and the parts are well acted, Miss Richmond, of 
course, being the prominent figure. Next in order 
were Miss Jennie Yeamans in the character of Cupid, 
who gave two good imitations of Mdlle. Aimée, in 
singing the songs, “Pretty as a Picture,” and “La 
Paloma.” The play of the Three Guardsmen, which 
is always very attractive, was presented in fine style, 
Messrs. Sheridan, Lane, James, Bates, and Anderson, 
Mrs. Henri, Miss Tiffany, Miss Dudley, and the full 
company appearing. This play was mounted in the 
effective manner usual at this theatre, and the com- 
pleteness and thoroughness of its presentation attracted 
repeated plaudits. It will be continued until Saturday, 
when Oliver Twist will be played. The management 
of the Chestnut, who have a largely reinforced company, 
will, during the summer season, present a series of 
standard plays which will prove very attractive to our 
theatre-goers. 

Mr. Jefferson appeared at the California Theatre, 
San Francisco, on the 3rd inst. “It is some time,” 
says the Chronicle, “since the walls of this theatre 
have echoed such a cordial greeting to an actor as that 
accorded last night to Mr. Jefferson. The audience 
completely filled the house, and a couple of rows in the 
vestibule accommodated some of the stray habitués. Rip 
Van Winkle has been frequently performed here, more 
or less badly. It is a play that has a quaint interest, 
however acted, and it could not go otherwise than well 
with Joseph Jefferson in the title-réle and Voegtlin on 
the scenery. The columns of criticism which have been 
devoted to the Rip Van Winkle of the stage here 
left it impossible to say anything new about the imper- 
sonation. It is second nature to Mr. Jefferson, and 
we question whether the actor in his private life is 
any more natural than he is as the Dutch scape- 
grace. Certainly, one cannot doubt the character 
before him on the stage. The idle, shiftless good- 
for-nothing, who has squandered away all his pro- 
perty, and still remains a prey to his drunken laziness, 
is there beyond any possibility of mistake; and the 
shrewdness which saves the dénowement is brought in 
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without any effort, and is quite a part of the good- 
natured stupidity which has led to his poverty: The 
highest demonstration of art which Mr. Jefferson gives 
us is in the last act; the twenty years which have made 
such a complete change in his appearance have palpably 
changed the man; everything about him is old and 


/Shrivelled. Even his peculiarities of speech and his 


lazy humour have grown wrinkled, and if anything can 
prove what a complete and finished impersonation Rip 
Van Winkle is, it is the perfectly truthful simulation 
of old age in a man of such marked characteristics. It 
is praise enough to say that Mr. Jefferson deserves all 
the encomiums which have been heaped upon him 
everywhere.” 








EN PASSANT. 


—~1oo—_—_ 


P\HERE is no foundation for the report that Mr. “ Ross 
Neil” is the Marquis of Lorne. 


A NEw piece by the author of Les Danischef’ (not M. 
Dumas) has been accepted at the Comédie Frangaise, subject, 
however, to alterations. The scene is laid in Poland in 
the eventful year 1863, 


Vanity Fair gives currency to the story that Count 
Schouvaloff gave the mysterious Anglo-Russian agreement 
to Madame Nilsson, and the prima donna sold it to the 
Globe for £500. 


MapameE Parti will appear in Semiramide and Fidelio 
this season. 


It is understood that Mr. Irving has been invited and 
has consented to lay the foundation stone of the contem. 
plated new buildings in connection with the Harborne and 
Edgbaston Institute, Birmingham. The ceremony will 
take place next month. 


Olivia has proved so successful that Mr. Hare intends to 
keep it in the bills throughout the summer. Miss Ellen 
Terry, however, will take a holiday, and during her absence 
Olivia will be played by her sister. 


THERE is no foundation, as the Hxaminer says, for 
Mr. Robert Buchanan’s complaint that Vanderdecken was 
hurried on the Lyceum stage to anticipate a play on the 
same subject which he had written for Mr. Hermann Veziu. 
The idea of finding a réle for Mr. Irving in the Flyiog 
Dutchman was suggested to the Lyceum management 
several years ago, while Mr. Bateman was still alive, by 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald. The boot seems to be on the other 
leg. 

Miss Neitson, who, as we have already announced, left 
London on Monday week for Paris, is about to proceed to 
Switzerland in search of rest and change. 

Tue King of Portugal is in Paris, and is proving an 
inveterate playgoer. 

Mapame Marie Roze returned to New York on the 
8th, having fulfilled her contract with Mr. Max Strakosch 
on the previous evening, when she appeared at Albany. 
After the performance Mrs. Ten Eyck held a reception in 
her honour, and “ many of the élite of Albany society 
were presented to the charming prima donna.” 

THE name of the lady whom M. Halanzier has secured 
for the Paris Opera is Mdlle. Jullien, She was born in 
Algeria in 1858, and has resided for the last eight years at 
Marseilles. Pending her début she is taking finishing in- 
struction from M. Saint Yves Bax, Her engagement is for 
three years, 


Mrs. Bancrorr has temporarily ceased to play, and the 
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Comtesse Zicka is now represented by Miss Sophie Young. 
Mr, and Mrs. Kendal leave in the first week in August. 


Mrs. Mary Cowpen Cxiarke, the authoress of the Shak- 
spere Concordance—the Dame Quickly of Dickens’ company 
of Splendid Strollers—will visit London next month after 
an absence of many years from England, Mrs. Clarke and 
her late husband, Charles Cowden Clarke, having made 
Genoa the home of their declining years. 


THE report that no public competitions will be held this 
year at the French Conservatoire is groundless, It was 
probably set a-going by the fact that such competitions will 
not take place in Brussels. 


Miss Mary ANDERsON, the American actress, who has 
been so much talked about on the other side of the Atlantic 
within the last few months, is now in London. 


Tuer production of Petite Correspondance, announced to 
take place at the Gymnase on Sunday, has been indefinitely 
postponed, in consequence of a grievous calamity which bas 
befallen the manager of the theatre, M. Montigny. His 
eldest son, M. Chéri Montigny, who only a short time ago 
distinguished himself by writing a little piece called Une 
Tnnocente, was bitten in May by a favourite bull-dog. Last 
Thursday symptoms of hydrophobia presented themselves, 
and on Saturday morning, after a most painful scene, he 
died. He was but twenty-two years cf age. Yesterday 
morning his remains were buried in the Church of the 
Assumption, at Passy. 


Every evening between the opening and the closing of 
the Comédie Frangaise, a number of decently-dressed men 
may be seen walking in front of the house with a downcast 
air. They are the claqueurs, and have been thrown out of 
employment by the little revolution in the Maison de 
Moliére to which we referred last week. Banished from 
the theatre they may be, but an apparently irresistible 
impulse leads them to haunt the doors. The suspension 
of the claque, perhaps, will last only as long as the 
Exhibition. 


THE editor of Punch, who lately announced that he 
‘did not hold himself bound to acknowledge, return, or 
pay for contributions,” is attending the Congress now 
assembled in Paris to devise means for protecting authors 
from piracy beyond the limits of their own countries. He 
will be listened to with pleasure and attention. Mr. Tom 
Taylor, unlike Lord Beaconsfield, speaks French with an 
idiomatic grace which indicates a long and intimate ac- 
quaintance with that language, and has good reason to 
know that the piracy complained of has frequently been 
perpetrated in England. M. Edmond About, writing to 
the Atheneum, says that Mr. Taylor attracted “ much 
attention.” No doubt. 


In a collection of Prose and Verse, Humorous, Satirical, 
und Sentimental, by Thomas Moore, just published, will be 
found the comic opera, JP. ; or, the Blue Stocking. This 
piece, which is in three acts, was originally produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre on the 9th September, 1811, the author 
being then known to fame only as the translator of 
Anacreon and the amatory poems published under the 
name of Thomas Little. Lady Bas Bleu is a vestige of the 
club of that name—a literary woman of fashion, who 
wishes to be regarded as a philosopher. In delineating 
this character the author seems to have kept in mind that 
of Miss Becabunga Veronice in the never-played comic 
opera of The Lakers, but M.P, was so agreeably written, 
and the music, composed by Moore himself, so tuneful and 
appropriate, that it met with much success. In our own 
time, we fear, it would be condemned as comparatively dull, 





notwithstanding the beauty of some of the lyrics scattered 
over the libretto, 


In the Common Pleas Division, on Thursday, . before 
Lord Coleridge and a special jury, an action brought by 
Malle. Marimon against Mr. Gye, the manager of the Royal 
Italian Opera, was tried, Mdlle. Marimon sued to recover 
£254, the alleged balance under an agreement, and Mr. 
Gye, under the same agreement, asked for damages in 
reference to a counter-claim. Mdlle. Marimon was engaged 
by Mr. Gye in 1874, and sang two or three seasons at the 
Royal Italian Opera, receiving a salary at the rate of £540 
per month. She alleged that the agreement was that if she 
did not go to St, Petersburg she should receive £20 a month 
additional during the London season, and it was for the 
accumulations of this unpaid balance that she sued. On 
the other hand, Mr. Gye stated that as the plaintiff declined 
to go to Russia because of her fear of the climate, it was 
arranged that he should not pay the extra £20. The jury 
found a verdict for the defendant. 


Dramatic history is repeating itself. As in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, the characters of women in 
serious plays are being played by men. Three or four 
weeks ago, just after it had been announced that Les Deux 
Orphelines was to be revived at the Ambigu, a provincial 
actor, who usually played péres nobles, went to the managers, 
and asked them to cast him for the disagreeable Frochard. 
“ But,” said M. Ritt, in astonishment, “the character is a 
woman.” ‘ True,” was the rejoinder; “but in every 
troupe with which I have been connected for the last five 
years it has never been played except by a man, and in 
fifteen different sous-préfectures that man has been 
myself.” The application was not successful. Had it been 
granted, we should have apprehended a return of the good 
old times when a performance was delayed because the 
theatrical barber had taken more time than usual to shave 
the Queen in the play. 


In the Queen’s Bench Division last week, Mr. Serjeant 
Parry applied on behalf of the defendant in the case of the 
Queen v. Bandmann, that the trial of the indictment might 
be accelerated. It was improbable that it would come on 
for trial before Michaelmas. Mr. Bandmann stated that he 
had already been obliged, owing to the pendency of this 
charge against him, to relinquish his engagement as an adtdr 
at the Adelphi Theatre. He had been informed that he 
could not continue to act in the chief part in the piece 
being performed, owing to the excitement caused by the 
charge being brought against him. While this charge was 
pending he should be precluded from obtaining any other 
engagement, either in this country or abroad. Mr. Justice 
Mellor said it appeared to be a very strained view that any 
person should refuse to act with Mr. Bandmann because 
the charge was pending against him, and the Lord Chief 
Justice did not think sufficient grounds had been shown for 
the application. 


Mr. Epear CHALMERS, or, as he prefers to style himself, 
Don Edgardo Colona, the great Mexican tragedian, has 
lately appeared before the public to no great advantage. 
Mr. Harst, the Colchester manager, lately sought to recover 
£50 from him as damages for breach of an engagement. 
The great Mexican tragedian had undertaken to appear in 
that town on Boxing-night, but neither he nor his company 
went there, and accordingly no performance was given. 
There being no defence, judgment was given for the amount 
claimed, with costs, There seems to be some reason for 
believing that Don Edgardo will not vex us any more. On 


Saturday week, it is stated, he decamped from a theatre 
without paying the company, and has not since been seen. 
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He had previously intimated an intention to go to South 
America. Let us devoutly hope that he was in earnest. 


Caries Buscu, who persecuted Madame Christine 
Nilsson and the daughter of Mr. Astor, of New York, 
with his attentions, has been sent to the Ward’s Island 
Asylum. Busch, it will be remembered, forced himself into 
the room of Miss Nilsson, at the Clarendon, on the 6th of 
December, 1871, while she was entertaining some friends, 
He was promptly ejected, arrested, and sent to the Island 
upon a charge of disorderly conduct. About four years ago 
Busch imagined that he had secured the affections of Miss 
Helen Astor, the daughter of Mr. William Astor. The 
latter thereupon secured the arrest of Busch as a lunatic, 
and he was subsequently consigned to Ward’s Island Insane 
Asylum. He escaped at the expiration of a year, but has 
just been recaptured. 


THE second volume of the Correspondance de Suinte- 
Beuwe, just published, contains a remarkable letter to the 
great advocate of realism, the dramatic critic of the 
Bien Public, and the author of L’Assommoir, M.- Zola :— 
“Vous avez bravé et le public et aussi la critique. Ne 
vous étonnez pas de certaines coléres; . . . . de tels conflits 
se terminent quand un auteur de talent le veut bien, par un 
autre ouvrage, également hardi, mais un peu détendu, oii le 
public et la critique croient voir une concession a leur gré 
et tout finit par un de ces traités de paix qui consacrent une 
réputation de plus.” This prediction seems on the point 
of being realised. M. Zola’s last novel, Une Page d Amour, 
though disfigured by extravagance, is at any rate far less 
offensive to good taste than his previous works. 

“T HEAR,” writes a correspondent of the Blyth Weekly 
News, “that the theatrical companies who travel from 
Newcastle to any of the towns along the Blyth and Tyne 
section of the North Eastern Railway, complain bitterly of 
the charges made by the company for the conveyance of 
their luggage. I understand that it is a rule with all other 


companies (the North Eastern, so far as their other lines, 


are concerned, included) to carry the luggage of profes- 
sionals free of charge, as a sort of solatium for the immense 
outlay members of the profession are at in travelling about 
from place to place. The matter has recently been taken 
up by Mr. Richard Fynes, proprietor of the Theatre Royal, 
Blyth, who has written to Mr. Tennant, of York, asking 
that the same allowance should be made on the Blyth and 
Tyne section as on any other. The reply of Mr. Tennant, 
which has come to hand, states that he finds that the rail- 
way Officials on the section had not exceeded the rules of 
the company. I certainly think that if the allowance is 
generally made, it should be extended to the Blyth and 
Tyne section. Numerous instances, I understand, can be 
given where companies have been charged the full amount 
for their luggage being conveyed from Newcastle to Blyth 
and vice versd, but from Newcastle to the south or north 
the charges have not been enforced.” 


Tue Figaro states that an original notion of filling a 
house with dead-heads has been devised by M. Achille 
Denis, a Parisian journalist, and it deserves mention, at 
any rate, on the score of novelty. It is well known, in the 
first place, that during the summer Paris theatres are 
empty in fine weather, and only fill up when the rain 
drives people in from the Boulevards. It is equally well 
known that there is a certain kind of chemical paper which 
changes colour with damp. When it is fine it is. blue, 
when wet it turns to pink. This, then, is the idea of M. 
Achille Denis: he priuts free admissions on this chemical 
paper, and puts at the foot a notice, “This ticket is only 
available if the paper be blue, If it be pink it will be 





refused.” And M. Achille Denis tells a very funny tale of 
a party of expectant theatre-goers, who, dressed in their 
evening best, have the ticket on the table, watching it as it 
gradually changes from blue to pink. 


Aw American actress, in turning the corner of a street 
lately, ran against a bare-foot urchin, one of a group, up- 
setting him. “I beg your pardon,” she said, “did it hurt 
you?” ‘No, miss,” replied the little fellow, when he 
recovered his speech; ‘“‘ you may run agin me and knock 
me down twenty times, if you want ter.” Then, as the 
young woman passed on, turning to his companions, he 
continued : “I tell you, fellers, it kinder tuk my breath 
at fust ter hear her ’pologize ter me, but I guess I did the 
right sort of thing arter all, didn’t 1?” ‘‘ You did,” was 
the unanimous response. 


Tue Abbé Liszt, who is now in Paris, is credited with 
a mot. The other evening he heard of a pianist who 
advertised himself by getting up a large number of “ bene- 
fit” concerts. “Is he a man of any talent?” asked one 
of the Abbé’s friends. ‘His right hand,” was the reply, 
“does not know what his left is doing.” 


Turee or four weeks ago all the newspapers of Balti- 
more gave more attention to the dog-show they had in that 
city than to Mr. Edwin Booth’s Shaksperean performances. 
Every city to its liking. 


Tue other day, up in Minnesota, a circus joke died at 
the advanced age of 100 years. This, we believe, is rather 
old, even for a circus joke, very few of which, even in 
America, have attained a greater age than 96 years. 


Mp.ie. Tuérisa has married M. Arthur Théobald 


Guilloreau, an artist, of Melleau, Oise. 


Miss Emma Tuurssy declares that it is a mistake for an 


actress to marry, since either the profession or the husband 
must suffer. 


M. Victor Hugo's speech at the Voltaire Centenary, 
with his letter to the Bishop of Orléans, has been published 
in Paris. 

M. Jovausr has issued the second volume of the Wuvres 
Choisies de Diderot. It contains Le Pére de 


famille, and 
Le Paradoxe sur le Comédien. 


Music has been set by Mrs. Meadows White (Miss 
Alice Mary Smith) to Mr. Longfellow’s Masque of Pan- 
dora. 


Miss Moore, the lady who lately married Mr. Albery, 
was at one time, it may be remembered, a member of the 
Gaiety company. 

Ever anxious for notoriety (which a few months ago he 
obtained in a way which he did not desire), Mr. Buchanan 


has written a stupid and vulgarly abusive article against 
Our Boys. 


THE next volume of the H.cyclopedia Britannica will 
contain an article on Euripides by Professor Jebb. 


THE anniversary dinner of the Green-room Club will be 
held on the 7th proximo, in the Zoological Gardens, the 
Duke of Beaufort presiding. Members only will be 
present. 

Mr. Mapieson has leased the Academy of Music in 
New York for seven years, but will not, as may be 
supposed, allow this to interfere with his enterprises in this 
country. According to the Manchester Guardian, the 
theatre is placed at his disposal for that period free of rent, 
a number of rich amateurs of music having formed a fund 
out of which all charges on the building will be paid. 
Mr. Mapleson binds himself to take to New York for the 
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winter season the artists engaged for the summer season in 
London. On the conclusion of the present season at her 
Majesty's Theatre, Mr, Mapleson will make his usual tour 
in the provinces, and he will start with his entire company 
for New York at the end of October, returning to London 
the following spring. 

Mapame Gerster is about to appear as Edith Plan- 
tagenet. 


Miss Buckstone, Mr. Walter Bentley, and Miss Illington 
will be with Mr. Sothern during his next tour in the 
United States. Miss Illington will shortly appear in Our 
Boys as Mary Melrose. 


Mr. Crement Scort, it is understood, is readapting Last 
Lynne for Miss Heath. 


Miss GeNEvii:vE Warp sails for New York to-day. 


Miss WALLIs will make a professional tour during the 
summer, seaside towns having the preference. 


Mr. Toote will, on Satyrday next, give a reading at the 
Town Hall, Birmingham, in aid of the Queen’s Hospital, 
which is in urgent need of funds. 

A NEw theatre, to replace that burnt down last week, is 
to be built at Plymouth, and Mr. C. J. Phipps, F.S.A., has 
been instructed by the Lands Committee of the Corporation 
to prepare plans at once, 


On Friday evening, at the Paris opera, Mdlle. Krauss 
was taken ill in the fifth act of Z’Africaine, and as she was, 
unable to go on, the curtain had to be lowered. 


THE revival at the Opéra Comique of La Reine Indigo 
is fixed for the 3rd or 4th of July. The composer, it is 
believed, will be present, and if so, a pleasant surprise will 
await him. 


In the event of Mdlle. Granier being rendered unable 
by illness to play in Le Petit Duc, which is attracting large 
crowds to the Théatre de la Renaissance, her place will be 
filled by Mdlle. Luce, who played the part with consider- 
able success at Brussels, and is now at the Bouffes. 


In order to give the members of his company an oppor- 
tunity of witnessing the illuminations on the occasion of 
the national féte, M. Cantin, of the Folies Dramatiques, 
will have the 414th performance of Les Cloches de Corneville 
commenced at midnight. A startling innovation. 


M. Davusray is under an engagement with M. Comte 
for the Bouffes-Parisiens. 


Tue tenth number of Za Scéne has appeared. It con- 
tains illustrations of the decorations and dresses employed 
in Les Misérables. 


THE opera season at the Munich Opera House has com- 
menced, but is not likely to prove more remunerative than 
the last. 


Lerrsic is to have a new opera-house, and £30,000 have 
already been subscribed towards its erection. 


Tue Musical World states that a new bi-monthly journal 
L’ Italia Teatrale, has appeared at Rome. 


Miss Stevia Faustina, of Boston, was to have appeared 
ut Milan within the last few weeks. The directors, how- 
ever, thought that she was unequal to the task; and the 
young American lady will probably be sent back to her 
studies before she appears at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mapame Lucca, of Milan, has purchased Signor Moro- 
der’s opera, Gabriella Candiano. 


Herr JEAN Priaaina, director of the German Opera, 
Rotterdam, died recently in that town. 





Monaco is to have a theatre at a cost of £40,000. The 
architect will be M. Garnier. 


Miss Fanny Davenport is in London, and will return 
to New York in time to appear in Oéivia at the Union- 
square Theatre on the 12th August. 


One of the pieces in which Miss Ada Cavendish wil. 
appear at the Fifth Avenue Theatre next autumn is Jane 
Shore. 


Miss Maup GRANUER will take the lead at the Standard 
Theatre, New York, next season. 


Tue last Australian mail brings advices to the 3rd May. 
Miss Emily Soldene, Mr. John Wallace, and Miss Clara 
Vesey were then at Melbourne. 








CHARLES MATHEWS. 


———60e-———_ 


fFN\HE announcement of the death of Mr. Charles 

Mathews has undoubtedly taken many by sur- 
prise. Like Swedenborg’s fabled angels, he seemed to 
become younger and brighter as years passed by. The 
fatigue involved in fulfilling a long series of engage- 
ments in the country had no perceptible effect upon his 
health ; his acting was characterised to the last by con- 
siderable briskness and ease. Two years ago he was play- 
ing with apparently undiminished energy under an Indian 
sun, and since his return to England he had been almost 
incessantly employed. In reality, however, he was not 
so strong as he sagaciously affected to be, and one 
attack of bronchitis has taken from us a man who bade 
fair to remain upon the stage for many years to come. 
Early in the present month, Mr. Mathews, with a 
small company, paid a visit to Bolton and 
other towns in Lancashire. On the 12th, while 
proceeding from Staleybridge to Manchester, he 
caught a very bad cold, and bronchitis supervened. 
For a time there was reason to hope that he would 
recover ; the malady, however, soon took an unfavour- 
able turn, and on Monday afternoon, at twenty minutes 
to four o’clock, he died at the Queen’s Hotel, Man- 
chester, his last hours being solaced by the presence of 
his wife and eldest son, and by the inquiries which the 
Queen and the Prince of Wales, in common with many 
others, had made as to the state of his health. He had 
been announced to appear at Blackpodl on Friday as 
Adonis Evergreen. 

The son of the accomplished comedian who enjoyed 
so much popularity at the beginning of the century, 
and whose * At Home” entertainments were scarcely 
less attractive than Edmund Kean’s representations of 
‘“‘Shaksperean Heroes,” Mr. Mathews, was born at 
Liverpool on the 26th December, 1803, and was educated 
at Merchant Taylors’, and subsequently at a school in 
the Clapham-road. In the latter seat of learning, which 
was presided over by Dr. Richardson, he found himself 
among the sons of Charles Kemble, Liston, Young, and 
Terry. It was his parents’ wish that he should take 
holy orders ; but his tastes lay rather in the direction 
of painting and acting, and as a sort of compromise 
he volunteered to become an architect. In this capa- 
city, he said, he should have something to do with both 
churches and theatres. The elder Mathews consented, 
and the youth was articled ‘to Pugin. In 1822, after . 
taking part in amateur theatricals, he played Derval in 
Les Comédiens @ Ftampes in a private performance at 
the National Opera House, on the site of the present 
Lyceum Theatre, and his imitation of the late lamented 
M. Perlet was so excellent that the French company 
in London offered him an engagement. The elder 
Mathews was now willing that his son should adopt 
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the stage as his profession; but at that time 
Charles Mathews’s sympathies were really with paint- 
ing. One of the many pictures he produced was 
exhibited at the Royal Academy in 1835, and towards 
the end of the same year he accompanied Lord and 
Lady Blessington to Italy, in order to study some of 
the Old Masters. Instead, however, of filling his port- 
folio with sketches, as had been expected, he gave 
nearly the whole of his time to amateur theatricals. 
He did not win much applause, for his carriage upon 
the stage was painfully awkward and constrained. It 
was during this visit to Italy that his quarrel with 
Count D’Orsay occurred. The latter spoke disparag- 
ingly of Mathews’s acting, and remarked to Lord Bles- 
sington that it was a pity that the youth did not culti- 
vate his talents for painting and make use of the 
many sketch-books he had brought with him from 
England. Mathews, hearing of this, told the Count 
that the remark, if necessary, should have been 
made to him, and not to his friends. D’Orsay 
rather coarsely resented the reproach, and a duel 
would have taken place between them if Lord Blessing- 
ton had not interposed. It is but just to add that 
D’Orsay apologised in the handsomest manner for his 
rudeness. Returning to England, Mathews, in no wise 
disheartened by the ill-success of his acting on the 
amateur stage, resolved to become an actor by profes- 
sion, and, on the 7th December, 1835, appeared at the 
Olympic as George Rattleton in The Humpbacked 
Lover, written by himself, and in The Old and Young 
Stager, a drama by Leman Rede. Before this he had 
taken a share in the management of the Adelphi 
Theatre, and written several dramatic pieces. His 
speech and deportment were still defective, and it was 
not until 1837, when he began to act with Madame 
Vestris, that he began to show any promise of 
what he subsequently became. The ‘truth is that 
he was desperately in love with his manageress, 
and to appear in a scene with her was the most power- 
ful stimulus he could have to excel. Besides acting in 
some of the pieces written by Mr. Planché and Mr. 
Dance for the theatre, he adapted plays himself, some- 
times assisted in painting the scenery, and otherwise 
made himself useful. The story of his life from this 
time is so well known that we may be pardoned for 
dealing with it very briefly. In 1838 he married 
Madame Vestris, and made a tour with her in the 
United States. Soon after his return he opened Covent 
Garden, but without success. At the Lyceum he was 
equally unfortunate, although it was during his lessee- 
ship of this theatre that the Game of Speculation 
was produced. For some time he enjoyed the 
reputation of being one who recklessly contracted debts 
and adroitly avoided anything in the way of payment, 
and rumour had it that A Game of Speculation had 
been written for the purpose of exhibiting him in this 
familiar light. The public were officially informed that 
the plot had been taken from Balzac’s Mereadet, but if 
the management had described A Game of Specula- 
tion as an almost literal translation of the French piece 
they would have been considerably nearer the truth. 
The “adapter,” it may be added, was Mr. George 
Henry Lewes. In 1855, Mr. Mathews gave up theatri- 
cal management for good. Two years afterwards 
Madame Vestris died, and in the following year, while 
making another tour of America, Mr. Mathews mar- 
ried Mrs. Davenport. In 1860, assisted by his wife, 
he gave entertainments of the kind which his father had 
made famous. Then, reversing the usual order of 
things, he appeared in Paris in a French translation, 
prepared by himself, of Cool as a Cucwmber,- and 
critical Frenchmen declared that his accent was 
amazingly good for an Englishman. Since then 
he and Mrs. Mathews have played in Australia, New 
Zealand, the Sandwich Islands, San Francisco, and New 
York. In 1876, after bringing out My Awful Dad, at 
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the Gaiety, he paid the visit to India of which we have 
spoken. 

Mr. Mathews’ powers as un actor, as was remarked 
in The Times of yesterday, lay within rather a narrow 
compass. The “serious” was completely beyond his 
reach, and even in broad humour he did not find a 
congenial element. But in the particular emploi 
associated with his name, light and eccentric comedy, 
he stood without a rival. In parts requiring vivacity, 
ease, artistic finish, nonchalance, cool impudence, and 
a slight admixture of caricature, he invariably appeared 
to the greatest advantage. Mr. Affable Hawk, Sir 
Charles Coldstream, and Adonis Evergreen, to say 
nothing of many other characters which come before 
our eyes as we write, may be said to have died with 
him. His acting bore the same relation to that of 
Mr. Toole as champagne does to full bodied port ; he 
was a Charles Surface rather than a Falstaff. In 
dramatic literature, too, he achieved some distinction. 
Most of his pieces are adaptations, but they have the 
comparatively rare merit of being essentially English 
in their tone and method. His first contribution to 
the stage, we believe, was a drama called My Wife's 
Mother ; his last My Awful Dad, which seems to have 
been suggested by Le Pere Prodigue. The restless- 
ness which marked his acting was eminently character 
istic of the man. He liked, he said, to “ keep 
moving,” as it kept him from ‘“crystallising.” 
He was the last to go to bed, the first to rise. To him 
the society of men of his own calibre had irresistible 
charms; he had an immense store of general informa- 
tion, was an accomplished linguist and musician, and 
could speak, as he wrote, with singular terseness and 
point. In all respects, a more welcome companion 
could not have been desired. Not the least remarkable 
of the many excellent qualities which distinguished 
him was his real goodness of heart—a quality which 
showed itself in the unvarying kindliness of his 
manner, and the readiness with which he extended a 
helping hand to those who stood in need of his 
assistance. 





VERSATILITY UNDERVALUED. 


UR natural tendency to misinterpret or to interpret 

in an exaggerated sense the most sensible and 
useful of proverbs, especially when these proverbs take 
the form of didactic advice, hardly needs the proof 
afforded by illustration. We tell each other never to 
look a gift horse in the mouth, until by our conventional 
expressions of gratitude for worthless presents we 
encourage those who are always ready to purchase at 
the cheapest possible price a reputation for generosity. 
We place a premium upon lazy ignorance by repeating 
again and again that a little learning is a dangerous 
thing, and by leaving out of sight the real meaning of 
the judicious poet when he made his oft-quoted 
generalisation. We praise the prudence of him who 
looks before he leaps, till some of us begin to be afraid 
to leap at all; we take care of the pence in the blind 
belief that if we do so our speculative investments of 
our pounds are sure to come off successfully ; we deliber- 
ately forget from which end of the night it is that the 
song-writer told usto steal a few hours in order to lengthen 
our days. To say this is, of course, merely to say that 
it is always easier to give wise advice than to follow it 
wisely, and that, as a well-known mariner once re- 
marked—though we cannot be quite sure of the exact 
words which he employed—-“ the bearing of the obser- 
vation lies in the application of it.” To have a 
medicine chest filled with antidotes for every disease 
would by no means ensure the power to make successful 
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headway against the simplest attack of illness, and the 
value of the precious drugs would be almost ni/ unless 
there were added a knowledge of the proper occasions 


and modes of employing them. Proverbs are, it is 
true, a very rough-and-ready form of that moral medi- 
cine by which we counteract, or attempt to counteract, 
the criminal, or mistaken, or merely foolish intentions 
of our neighbours ; but none the less are they liable to 
be so misused as to be productive of actual harm rather 
than of the good purpose for which they are meant, 
whilst they are constantly perverted from their original 
sense by the misconception or exaggeration of those who 
utter them. 

A noteworthy illustration of this unfortunate tendency 
is provided in the old favourite sneer at the “ Jack of 
all trades,” who is further described as being “ master of 
none.” Now it may, we suppose, be taken for granted 
that the original signification of this proverb was an 
attack upon the worker who by instability of purpose 
and fanciful change of occupation gave himself no 
chance of attaining proficiency in any craft or art 
which he attempted. Now-a-days, however, it is too 
often adopted as a weapon to be employed against ver- 
satility of all description, and in too many quarters is it 
the fashion to quote it and its companion warning, 
ne sutor supra crepidam, whenever the public worker 
gets out of his chosen groove. Especially fond are 
certain critics of implying advice of this descrip- 
tion, whenever they see, or they fancy they see, an 
actor going out of what they are pleased to call 
“his line.” Thus, when the player who has made his 
name in comedy essays a 7réle bordering upon tragedy, 
when the low comedian is serious for a change, or when the 
heroine of melodrama is cast for the modern drama of 
society, the cry “ Jack of all trades” is instantly raised, 
or is implied in the pitying contempt with which the 
new effort is received. The cry for one thing is so easy 
to get up, and so easily finds an echo. Any theatre- 
goer of average intelligence can so readily label each 
prominent actor and actress with a classification, can 
decide what are their respective “lines,” and can per- 
ceive every new point of departure which they may 
select. The majority of people can only do one thing 
well, if, indeed, they can do so much as that; and they 
are naturally eager to believe in the inability of their 
neighbours to accomplish more. They really think, 
moreover, that it is Jack’s attempt at many trades as 
much as his mastership of none which is a subject for 
reprehension. They like to know before they enter the 
theatre exactly what a popular artist is going to do, and 
they feel offended if, for one reason or another, he does 
not precisely fulfil their expectations. They have a pro- 
found suspicion of versatility, and it takes them a long 
time before they can reconcile themselves to. the actor’s 
abandonment of the “line” in which they have been 
adécustomed to see him. In other directions we see the 
same tendency ; the popular comic writer, for example, 
must always be a comic writer, and must go on being 
funny, when he is least funnily inelined,even on pain of 
dismissal from public favour. But in the actor’s case 
the evil is immeasurably intensified. His personality 
comes more prominently before the world than does 
that of other contributors to the happiness of the world. 
No portion of his professional work can be carried on 
anonymously ; he must always identify himself with his 
labours. His position in this respect, doubtless, has its 
advantages as well as its disadvantages, but it neces- 
sarily shuts him off from much of the shelter which he 
might otherwise obtain. So a silly ery such as that of 
which we write has unfortunately a force with him 
such as it could scarcely have in the case of any other 
art-worker. ! 

The blunder involved in this misreading of the pro- 
verb about “Jack of all trades and master of none” 
would, even when it is applied to the. actor and his 
art, have little to do with us in these columns were it 





not for the fact that it reacts in so marked a manner 
upon the actor himself. There are generally, and we may 
hope that there will continue to be, actors and actresses 
who are devoted to their art for its own sake, whose art 
isas it were a part of themselves, and who will follow 
out what they feel to be its bent, in spite of all opposi- 
tion and all difficulty. But although even here injury 
is doubtless done by this perpetual parrot-talk, it is 
not to artists such as these that we chiefly allude. It 
is bad, no doubt, that they should in any way or to any 
degree be discouraged from any new flight which they 
may be disposed to essay; but they are accustomed to 
discouragement at the hands of the many, knowing 
full well that it will fade gradually away under the 
influence of the appreciation of the few. - Can 
we, however, hesitate to believe that many a 
player not cast in this noblest mould, but 
yet capable of the worthiest artistic work, is 
irreparably injured as to his art future by the con- 
stant application of this Procrustean criticism? Is it 
not only too probable that he who finds versatility of 
style to be regarded, except perhaps by the practical 
manager of a stock company, as a weakness, will end by 
accepting what seems to be the inevitable, and by 
working in a groove till he finds that he cannot work 
out of it? He may say to himself that, after all, they 
who live to please must please to live; he may answer 
the promptings of his artistic instinct by arguments 
based upon the law of supply and demand; he may 
decide that inasmuch as the groove system “ pays” 
better than the other he had better choose his groove at 
once and stick to it. We have, alas! only to look up 
and down the ranks of our popular players to see that 
this is no mere hypothetical sketch of too many a pro- 
mising player’s management of his career upon the stage. 
It is not necessary, and it would assuredly not be gracious, 
to particularise; but we should have little difficulty 
in naming dozens of actors and actresses who have thus, 
to the loss of all freedom and freshness and variety of 
their style, been forced into a special “line,” and who 
never leave it, except as a treat when they feel them- 
selves entitled to their periodical “ benefit.” On these 
rare occasions the public holds up its hands in astonish- 
ment at the temerity of the performer whom they only 
know in one set of characters, in freeing himself for the 
moment from the chains with which they have bound 
him ; whilst in some quarters the height of ingratitude 
is reached when the player is abused for the “ manner- 
isms” and “ peculiarities” which have been beaten into 
him by the constant demand for his appearance in “ his 
own line.” Sometimes, on the other hand, we are 
unduly surprised that the actor whose skill we have seen 
only in a few wonderfully popular impersonations, takes 
us by storm in some stage effort of a wholly new order 
—for we had really forgotten that he had been an 
artist before he was an actor who “starred” the world 
in a single character. At any rate, we have ample 
reason to regret that the maxim which sneers at the 
Jacks-of-all-work of the stage should threaten to dis- 
credit the actor’s versatility and to make it more and 
more a thing of the past. 








INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 


—o—— 


bay Congress formed with the object of establishing 
a better system of international copyright has 
met in Paris, under the presidency of M. Victor Hugo. 
That some amendment of the existing laws upon the 
subject is imperatively needed there can be no doubt, 
and it is reasonable to assume that before long the pro- 
ductions of an author’s brain will be more protected 
from piracy than it is at present. Unfortunately, the 
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proceedings of the Congress have been deprived of 
much of the weight they might have had by the 
manner in which the president thought fit to open 
them. Instead of confining his attention to the 
business ‘of the meeting, M. Victor Hugo, whose 
pre-eminence in literary France gave him a sort of 
right to occupy the chair, proceeded to discuss 
some political questions which had nothing to do with 
international copyright, and in which, however impor- 
tant they might be to the great mass of his countrymen, 
the many foreigners by whom he was surrounded could 
be expected to take only comparatively little interest. 
To make matters worse, his tone was singularly violent 
and aggressive. For a time, therefore, the literary con- 
gress became a political arena, and as M. Hugo’s 
speech has given rise to a good deal of angry 
comment among those who do not share his opinions 
it is to be feared that the object of the meeting 
will either enlist but little sympathy or be lost 
sight of altogether. However, let us hope that the 
escapade will soon be forgotten, and that the 
divisions inevitably created in the Congress itself by 
this ill-advised speech will not render the members in- 
attentive to the interests they have in common. For, 
as we have frequently remarked, the copyright laws at 
present in force are far from equitable. The. English 
novelist is practically unable to vindicate his rights 
abroad; the French dramatist is too frequently de- 
prived in both England and America of even the 
slightest recompense for his work. M. Alexandre Dumas, 
talking the other day to the Paris correspondent of an 
English newspaper, said, rather dolefully, that he com- 
puted his losses in the United States at 900,000f. 
(£36,000) upon La Dame aux Camélias alone. He 
said that the play had been performed more than 
three thousand times in first-rate theatres of the 
States, and, setting down his rights at £12 each 
performance, which is rather less than he would 
have got in France, he arrived at the above- 
named total. That total, we think, is too high. 
In the United States, as in England, a great and 
original dramatist like M. Augier, M. Sardou, or M. 
Dumas, could hardly expect to receive as much as £72 
or more a week. In England he would get still less ; 
Mr. Tennyson, if report speaks truly, received a royalty 
of £10 from the Lyceum Theatre on each performance 
of Queen Mary, and it may be doubted whether any 
English dramatist had ever been so well paid. Be that 
as it may, it is deplorable that American managers 
should be at liberty to play a most attractive piece 
without being compelled to set aside a portion of 
the proceeds of each performance for the author. 


In France, as the Pall Mall Gazette recently - 


pointed out, the protection of native literary works 
is managed in a very business-like way. The Société 
des Auteurs et Compositeurs Dramatiques, through 
its agent-general, M. Peragallo, has representatives in 
every town, and whenever a piece by one of its members 
is performed the manager who performs it must pay. 
Whether the piece be a five-act comedy, or a single 
act from a comedy, or a mere music-hall song, payment 
moust be made on a fixed scale, which authors have no 
right to lower by private contract with the managers. 
They may increase the scale as much as they like, but 
if they bargain to accept lower prices than those pre- 
scribed by the statutes, they risk being turned out of 
the society, while the manager would be laid under an 
interdict debarring him from performing any works of 
the society’s members—in other words, be ruined. 
Novelists and journalists enjoy a similar protection from 
the Société des Gens de Lettres, insomuch that provin- 
cial journals who reprint articles or tales at length from 
Parisian newspapers have to make arrangements with the 
society, else they would come to trouble. The English 
writer, too, enjoys many such advantages. The result of 
the deliberations of the Congress now assembled in Paris 





may show that the time is not yet come when the 
written creations of a man’s intellect shall be as much 
his property as the productions of manual craft, but as 
a matter of simple justice an international system 
of copyright should be founded upon the rules laid down 
by each country for the protection of its own writers. 








“NATURAL” ACTING AND ITS 
DANGERS. 


ogo 


NE of the most interesting chapters in Mr. 
George Henry Lewes’s essays upon “ Actors and 

the Art of Acting ” concerns natural acting, and it is a 
chapter which, when read by the light of passing events 
upon the stage, affords food for much thought and for 
some curious speculation. Mr. Lewes, or Mr. “Slingsby 
Lawrance,” is a writer from many of whose conclusions, 
especially as regards the comparative value of indivi- 
dual impersonations, we may constantly find ourselves 
disagreeing ; but even where his opinions and estimates 
differ most markedly from ours, we are always impressed 
by the mental power, the varied knowledge, and the 
deep thought which the essayist brings to bear upon his 
subject. How far Mr. Lewes would have proved capable of 
appreciating the recent resuscitation of the drama, if, 
as we could have wished, he had continued his periodical 
treatment of current productions of note, we may per- 
haps doubt, especially if we judge from his more 
recent utterances. He wrote, as he himself observes in 
his prefatory epistle to Mr. Anthony Trollope, “ during 
a period of dramatic degradation ;” and it would be 
interesting to know how far he considers that the day 
of the poetic drama, which vanished with Macready and 
Helen Faucit, has once more dawned, as it promised to 
dawn, “ with Hamlet and Othello drawing enthusiastic 
crowds during a long season, and with a play by Tenny- 
son promised for the next.” Equally interesting would 
it be to know what this philosophical writer thinks of the 
present outcome of that school of “natural acting” which 
he was held in some quarters to have unjustly attacked on 
the first indications of its importation from the French 
stage. Without going into the details of the con- 
troversy between “ L.” and a certain writer in the then- 
existent Reader, we may quote a couple of passages 
which fairly condense Mr. Lewes’ views on one phase 
of the important subject :—“ Naturalness being truth- 
fulness” — Mr. Lewes had been pointing out that 
naturalness on the stage meant truthful presenta- 
tion of character, and not the mere introduction 
of common-place manner—‘“ it is obvious that a 
coat-and-waistcoat realism demands a manner, de- 
livery, and gesture wholly unlike the poetic real- 
ism of tragedy and comedy; and it has been 
the great mistake of actors, that they have too often 
brought with them into the drama of ordinary life 
the style-they have been accustomed to in the drama 
of ideal life.” He goes on to point out that “the 
modern French actors have seen the error; and some 
English actors have followed their example and aimed 
at greater quietness and naturalness. But even Irench 
actors, when not excellent, carry the reaction too far ; 
and in the attempt to be natural forget the optique du 
thédtre, and the demands of art. They will sit upon 
side sofas and speak with their faces turned away from 
the audience, so that half their words are lost; and 
they will lounge upon tables, and generally comfort 
themselves in a manner which is not only easy, but free- 
and-easy. The art of acting is not shown in giving a 
conversational tone and’a drawing-room quietness, but. 
in vividly presenting character, while never violating 
the proportions demanded on the one hand by the 
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optique du théatre, and on the other by what the 
audience will recognise as truth.” 

In the course of the essay from which the above 
remarks are quoted special reference is made to the 
acting of Mr. Horace Wigan as the pious banker in 
The Setiling Day and to the Olympic Theatre; but 
they might equally well have been prompted by the 
performances of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre as it is, 
or by various humble imitators of the favourite style 
of that stage. It is no doubt true that the plays which 
have made the reputation of this deservedly popular 
house are for the most part essentially of what is here 
dubbed “ coat-and-waistcoat realism,” and that in con- 
sequence the manner here cultivated and elaborated is 
by no means out of place. Society is intended, at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre and elsewhere wher- 
ever the successful lead of this theatre is fol- 
lowed, to see itself as it is in its minor as 
well as its more essential characteristics; and 
pieces such as do not happily lend themselves to 
this form of “ naturalness,” are judiciously tabooed from 
the programme. But although this is usually the case, 
an attempt is inevitably made sometimes to break away 
from the traditions of the theatre; and when these 
attempts are made their result is very instructive. The 
coat-and-waistcoat manner, the marvellous repose, the 
self-command, and the dread of all impassioned feeling 
and expression—all these have suited admirably the 
highly-finished art of what has been called teacup-and- 
saucer comedy; they have been in perfect harmony with 
the esthetic furniture, the intensely-realistic interiors, 
and the trees, whose leaves really fall in autumnal 
scenes. But they cannot be shaken off in a moment, 
and much of the evil which they do lives after them, 
both in the excesses of those by whom they are 
exaggerated and in their actual effect upon the actors 
who are for season after season tied down by their dainty 
chains. If “ L.” felt it necessary to complain years ago 
of the actors who sat on side sofas or lounged upon 
tables, what would he say of an actress who sprawled 
upon a music-stool with her elbows resting on the piano 
behind her, or of another who sat on a table swinging 
her feet to and fro, as they dangled in the air? 
What would he think of the ceaseless and pointless 
smoking upon the stage, or the perpetual society-drawl 
which makes the words “ How are you?” sound like a 
cough, and calls everybody either “ dear boy” or “ old 
man ?” 

Still more striking is the illustration of Mr. Lewes’s 
theory as to the possible harmfulness of what is called 
“ natural” acting, provided in the fate of one of these 
realistic companies when it came to deal with a play 
like the Merchant of Venice. Here the manage- 
ment had provided all that could be provided in the 
way of tasteful accessories and absolutely perfect stage 
appointments of every kind, and the prominent cha- 
racter of Portia was allotted to an actress able to deal 
with it in the most artistic manner. Yet the practical 
failure of the performance was indisputable, and undis- 
puted even by those who find most to admire in the 
polished art of the little stage. On all hands the 
verdict was the same. The performance was likened to 
bandbox comedy; the figures and the motives were 
dwarfed ; the effect was that produced upon the spec- 
tator who looks through the large end of the telescope. 
The actor from whom so much had been expected, and 
whom we had looked to for a broader, stronger, 
bolder style than he had of late been asked to exhibit, 
was found to have lost, or at any rate abandoned, the 
spirit of Shylock’s character. His effort to give us a 


thoroughly gentlemanlike usurer resulted only in a 
tame and lifeless impersonation, which to many minds 
seemed to approach the verge of the ridiculous. He 
had sacrificed the manner suited to poetic comedy, 
though, indeed, there is something more than comedy 
in the Merchant of Venice, to the manner of fashion- 








able commonplace, which alone appeared adapted to 
this particular stage; he had cramped the natural 
powers, which have since had their full swing on the 
transatlantic stage, till they had seemingly died away, 
and the delineation which should have stamped his high 
position in his profession was something very like a 
laughing-stock by reason of its utter lack of colour, 
passion, force, and meaning. Here, as in various other 
details of the performance, the reaction against the 
older melodramatic and stagey manner had clearly been 
carried to excess; and the moral of the production, 
and its result, was as clear and pointed as could possibly 
have been desired. So, too, without in any way under- 
valuing the good service done at this theatre as well as 
at others which have followed in its track, it would be 
easy to point out the accompanying mischief which has 
been done and is now threatened, by an excessive and 
inappropriate adoption of the extremely “natural” 
manner, which carries its naturalness into the excesses 
against which we were warned so long ago. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


—-——— 
MR. MARSHALL AND MR. SCOTT. 
To the Editor of Toe THEATRE. 


i your number of June 19, there is a paragraph which pro- 
fesses to treat of an “exciting scene at the Olympic 
Theatre.” The paragraph states: “Mr. Frank Marshall and 
Mr. Clement Scott had a lively altercation in the lobby, and at 
one time it seemed likely that words would he followed by blows. 
The ill-feeling, it is understood, was caused by the manner in 
which Mr. Scott had spoken in Piccadilly of Mr. Marshall’s last 
comedy, Family Honour.” F 
I beg to say that your informant has much exaggerated what 
really took place. I addressed a question to Mr. Clement Scott 
with regard to his quotations given in his article on Vanderdecken ; 
he didn’t allow me to finish my sentence, but accused me of 
having “cut him” on a recent occasion. I assured him that he 
was mistaken. The fact is that I had never met Mr. Scott since 
the production of my play, Family Honour, at the Aquarium, 
until the first night of Elfinella, on Thursday, 13th June; I 
had no opportunity of speaking to him then. We did not 
meet again until the next Saturday at the Lyceum, 
the first night of Vanderdecken. . I was in a hurry then, and may 
have answered his salutation hastily, but I was certainly guilty 
of no intentional rudeness. We did not meet again until the 
next Monday, at the Olympic, when the scene which your para- 
graph professes to describe took place. I can only say, for my 
part, that I was astonished at the reception with which Mr. 
Clement Scott met my question to him; but I must beg to deny 
most forcibly that in what passed between us it was ever 
“likely that words would be followed by blows.” Mr. 
Clement Scott and I have been friends for many years, 
and I hope we shall continue so. Whatever vexation 
I may have felt with regard to his criticism on my last 
piece, I am sure that he never intended to be either ungenerous 
or unjust; and I am equally sure that he knows me too well to 
mistake any brusquerte of manner for intentional rudeness. He 
was acting upon the occasion to which you have referred under 
an honest misconception, and I under an equally honest feeling of 
astonishment. 
F, A. MarsHal.t.. 
40, Lowndes-street, S.W., June 24, 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Turatre-Gorr is thanked, but not, we suspect, by the person 
whose duty it was to make the necessary alterations. 


E. P.—Mr. Charles Kean was born at Waterford. 
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Bills of the lap. 


oval ITALIAN OPERA, 
COVENT GARDEN. 
To-night (Wednesday), June 26, 
TANNHAUSER. 
Mdlle. Albani and Signor Gayarre. 
Thursday, June 27, 

LE PROPHETE. 
Madame Scalchi and Signor Gayarre. 
Friday next, June 28, 

LES HUGUENOTS. 

Mdlle. Cepeda and Signor Gayarre. 
Saturday next, June 29, 
FAUST E MARGHERITA. 
Madame Adelina Patti and Signor Nicolini. 
Conductor, Signor Vianesi. 





The Opera commences at half-past eight. 
MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
Thursday, June 20, 


H=® 
CARMEN. 


Mdie. Minnie Hauk and Sig. Campanini. 
The Opera will commence at 8.15. 
Friday next, June 28, 

LA SONNAMBULA. 
Madame Etelka Gerster. 
Saturday next, June 29, 
FIDELIO. 

Madame Eugénie Pappenheim. 
Conductor, Sir Michael Costa. 

The Opera commences at half-past eight. 


MHEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 











At 8.15, 
THE HORNET’S NEST. 

Mr. Sothern, Messrs. Howe, Conway, 
F. Everill, D. Fisher, jun., De Vere, e 
Holland, Crouch, Weatkersby, Rivers ; 
Mesdames Amy Roselle, E. Thorne, F, 
Morelli, J. Roselle, Lucy Buckstone. 

BY THE SEA, 


ROYAL PRINCESS’S THEATRE 
At 7.30, 

LOVE IN HUMBLE LIFE, 
Messrs. Howard Russell, T. P. Haynes, &c.; 
Miss Dolores Drummond. 

At 8.15, 

QUEEN’S EVIDENCE. 

Messrs. C. Warner, W. Rignold, J. G. 
Shore, Leonard Boyne, Thorne, Davis, and 
Harry Jackson; Misses Marie Litton, M. 
Milton, K. Barry, and Fanny Leslie. 


P RINCE OF WALES’S ROYAL 
THEATRE. 
Lessees and Managers, Mr. and Mrs, 
BANCROFT. 
At 8, 
DIPLOMACY. 

Messrs. Kendal, Arthur Cecil, Sugden, 
Teesdale, Deane, Bancroft, John Clayton; 
Mrs, Kendal; Misses Le Thiere, B. Henri, 
Ida Hertz, Sophie Young. 

















YCEUM THEATRE, 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mrs. BATEMAN. 
At 7.45, 
TWO CAN PLAY AT THAT GAME. 
Mr. Archer, Miss Sedley, &c. 
At 8.15, 
VANDERDECKEN. 

Mr. Henry Irving; Messrs. Fernandez, 
W. Bentley, E. Lyons, A. W. Pinero, R. 
Lyons, Archer; Misses Isabel Bateman, 
Pauncefort, Harwood, Mrs. St. John, &e. 





AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. JoHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
At 7.30, 
SOLD AGAIN. 


At 8, 
RAJAH OF MYSORE. 
Messrs, Royce, Fawcett, Warde ; Misses 
Muir, Leigh, &c. 
At 9.30, 
LITTLE DON CASSAR DE BAZAN. 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, Amalia ; Messrs, 
Terry, Royce, &e. 


OYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mr. Henry NeEvitxe, Sole Lessee. 
At 7.30, 
GOOD FOR NOTHING. 
At 8.15, 
LOVE OR LIFE. 

Messrs. Billington, Flockton, G. W. 
Anson, Forbes Robertson, Pateman, Yar- 
nold, Bauer, and Henry Neville; Miss 
Kate Phillips and Mrs. Dion Boucicault. 


OYAL STRAND THEATRE. 
At 7.15, 
TWO TO ONE. 
At 8, 
OUR CLUB. 
Messrs. Vernon, Marius, Cox, Grahame, 
Penley, Wyatt, Turner, Carter; Mesdames 


A. Swanborough, L. Venne, Jones, Thorn- 
ton Williams. 








At 10.15, 
DORA AND DIPLUNACY. 
Messrs. Marius, Cox, Mitchell ; Mesdames 
Sanger, Venne, &c. 


()PERA COMIQUE THEATRE, 


Strand. 
Manager Mr. R. D’Oviey Carte, 
At 7.45, 
THE SPECTRE KNIGHT. 
At 9, 
H.M.S. PINAFORE; or the Lass that 
Loved a Sailor. 

Messrs. George Grossmith, jun., Rutland 
Barrington, Power, Richard Temple, 
Clifton ; Misses Emma Howson, A. Bur- 
ville, Jessie Bond, Everard, &c. 








RexAL ADELPHI THEATRE, 
At 7, 
FARCE, 


PROOF. 

Mr. Charles Kelly, Messrs. A. Stirling, 
L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. Johnstone, 
and S. Emery; Mrs. Bandmann; Mesdames 
1. Pateman, A, Stirling, Billington, Hud- 
speth, C. Coote, and L. Moodie. 





AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 
Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T. THorNe, 
At 7.30, 
A WHIRLIGIG. 


At 8, 
m er BOYS, 
y Henry J. Byron. 
Concludin with 
A FEARF FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Philip Day, 
C.. W. Garthorne, Frederick Marshall; 
Mesdames Louisa Payne, Kate Bishop, 
Cicely Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 





GG LOBE THEATRE 
At 7.30, 
MY WIFE’S OUT. 
Followed by 
FLIRTATION. 


At 8.30, 

MY POLL AND MY PARTNER JOE. 
Messrs. H. Paulton, Bradbury, F. Hall, 

d’Arley, Bourne and E. Righton; Mesdames 

K. Blande, I. Clifton, Stammers, Mrs, John 

Wood, &e. 








RITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. Arex. HENDERSON. 
At 7.80, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. Ashley, Tritton, Francis; 


Mesdames M. Davis and Rose Saker. 
At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 
Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Ashley, 
Harris, Standing, Francis; Mesdames 


Fanny Josephs, Eastlake, Camille Cler- 
mont, M. Davis, E. Bruce. 


OLLY THEATKEKE, 
Charing Cross. 
At 7.30, 
CRAZED. 
Mr. W. J. Hill. 
At 8.15, 
LES CLOCHES DE CORNEVILLE. 
Messrs. Shiel Barry, W. J. Gill, 
Lorédan, F. Darrell, Charles Ashford; 
Mesdames Katherine Munroe, Cora Stuart, 
Clara Sidney, L. Beaumont, A. Randolph, 
L. Carthew, C. Graham, E. Barrington, 
K. Percival, Delisle, &c. 





Re rvALtTY THEATRE, 
Dean-street, Soho. 
At 7.30, 
SCANDAL, 
At 9, 
NELL GWYNNE. 

Messrs. Edmund Leathes, H. Vaughan, 
E. H. Brooke, Carne, and Vollaire; Mes- 
dames Fowler, Abington,and C. Duvernay. 








HE CANTERBURY. — Open 


every evening at 7.30. At 8 o'clock, 


Overture. 8.15, Mr. W. Randall and Miss 
Emily Randall. 8.30, Alexandrini, equi- 
librist. 8.50, Professor Herriott and 


Little Louie. 9.10, Melrose, Richards, and 
Baker, negro delineators. 9.30, “The 
Snow Ball” Ballet. Mdlles. Ada, Brough- 
ton, and Powell. 9.45, Dutch Daly, 
10 o’clock “ Plevna.” 11 o’clock, “ Peace 
or War,” new political musical sketch, a 
sequel to “The Conference.” 11.20, Les 
Fréres Leol, the wonderful trapezists. 





‘HE CANTERBURY. — New 
Ballet Sketch, entitled “ Northern 
Stars,” supported by Mdiles. Ada, Phyllis 
Broughton, Florence Powell, and _ the 
Canterbury Corps de Ballet—novel effect 
of dancing in the snow. PLEVNA, every 
evening at 9.45. The Whitehall Review 
says: “ Plevna is still attracting the town.” 
The Conference Trick at 10.30. The Era 
says: “The new entertainment, The 
Conference, was received in the most 
flattering manner. Variety entertainment 
—Dare Brothers—The unrivalled clown 
and one-legged gymnast Romah, on the 
trapeze, and the wonderful dive of little 
Luien, with other attractions. 





HEATRICAL WIGS. — The 
Cheapest House in the Trade for 
Wigs, Spirit Gum, Joining Paste, Golden 
Fluid for changing the hair to a bright 
flaxen, Craped Hair, and every article 
necessary for the Stage is CLARKson’s, 
45, Wellington-street, Strand, W.C. A 
complete making-box, 8s. 6d. Amateur 
performances attended. 
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Gara Basket. 


ISS ADA SWANBOROUGH. 
ROYAL STRAND THEATRE. 





Miss ADA CAVENDISH 
ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 


M®:- 





HENRY IRVING. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 
Vanderdecken. 





Ya SOTHERN, 
HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
In the ‘* Hornet’s Nest.” 
M®: DION BOUCICAULT. 
Address— 


London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 


ME: 








J. Le TFTOOLE. 
PRINCE'S THEATRE, 
MANCHESTER. 
Every Evening. 





R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 





M® CHARLES WARNER, 
PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 
Every Evening. 





R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 
60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 





R. EDWARD TERRY. 
GAIETY THEATRE. 





R. . BILLINGTON, 
OLYMPIC THEATRE. 
Mrs. BILLINGTON, 


ADELPHI THEATRE, every Evening. 
152, Hampstead-road, N.W. 





R. HENRY FERRAND, 


On Tour. 
MB. 





GEORGE RIGNOLD, 
in consequence of pressing requests 
to make another Tour of the United States 
of America and Canada, has postponed his 
English trip. Will proceed to Montreal, 
Canada, Chicago, Pittsburg, Baltimore, 
Washington, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, &c. 





RENCH Dramas, Comedies, 
Novels, &c., translated and adapted 

for the English Stage by a French gentle- 
man knowing English well, and who has 
had several of his | played in Paris. 
The MSS. are revised and rewritten clearly 
and boldly, serving for permanent refer- 
ence, for press or acting. — Address M. 
LEON, care of Mr. Allbeury, 8, Marmion- 
terrace, Lavender-hill, 8.W. 





Now Ready, Price 3s, 6d. 


UZMAN THE GOOD :. 


Tragedy. The Secretary: a 
and other Poems. By R. s G 


A 


Play ; 
ILMAN. 


Published by Emily Faithfull, Printer and 
Publisher in ordinary to Her Majesty, 
Vietoria Steam Press, 117, Praedestreet, W 


Books. 
THE UNITED LIBRARIES, 


307, REGENT STREET, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any amount, 
according to the supply required. All the best New 
Books, English, French, and German, immediately 
on aseplication, Prospectuses, with Lists of New 
Pablications, gratis and post free, 
* * A Clearance Catalegue of Surplus Books offered 
for Sale at Tees A reduced prices, may also be had, 
free, on epplication. 
BOOTH'S, CHURTON'S, HODGSON'S, end 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY'S 
UNITED LIBRARIES, 
307, Regent-street, near the Polytechnic. 





* Who does not welcome ‘ Temple Bar’ ?’ 

Joun BULL. ‘ Z 
On May 28, at all Booksellers’ and Railway Stations, 
price One Shilliog. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 


No, 211, for JUNE, 1878, 
Contents. 
I, The FIRST VIOLIN, Book IV., Chaps, 
3. 


2, 3. 4. 
IL LADY CAROLINE LAMB, 
IIL, PRIMROS#. 
1V. MEKCURY’S MESSAGE, 
V. MINISTERS and MAXIMS, 
*In Medio Tatissimus 1bis,” 
Charles Rwald, F 8 A. 
HIPPOLYTE CLAIRON. 
OUR OLD ACTORS—RICHARD BUR- 
BA 


DGE. 

The WOOING of AT-CHI-CHU; or, Look 
Before You Leap. 

JET; HER FACE, OR HER !FORTUNE, 
By Mrs. Edwardes, Author of ‘* Archie 
Loveli,” &c, Chaps, 19, 20, 21, 22. (Con- 
clusion.) 

*,* Cases fur binding the volumes of ew, Bar 

can be obtained at all Booksellers’, price Une Shilling 

each, 


7. Halifax— 
By Alex. 


vi 
Vit, 


VIIt. 
IX, 





QR iscellaneous, 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS 
IMITATiONS OF 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which sre calculated to deceive the Public, 
LEA & PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, 
Bearing their Signature, 


‘6 
LEA &% PERRINS,” 
Which sign*ture is placed on every Bottle of 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which nose is genuine, 

Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; 
Crosse & Blackwell, London; and Export Oilmen 
gene.ally. Retail, by Dealers in Sauces throughout 
the World. 


ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 


Is universally held in high repute fr its unparalleled 
success in promoting the growth, restoring and 
beautifying the human hair, 

Price 3s. 6d., 78,, 10s, 6d., equal to four small, and 
21s. per bottie, 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Ta the best Dentifrice for procuriog White and Sound 
Teeth, Healthy Gums, and Fragrant Breath, being 
free from all deleterious and acid compounds, 

Price 2s. 9d. per box, Ask any Chemist or Per- 
fumer for ROWLAND S, 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


woe Fragrant, and Durable, Established Eighty 
ears. 

The Journal of Outaneous Medicine, edited by Mr. 
Era: mus Wilson, says :—‘* Pears is a name engraven 
on the memory of the oldest inhabitant, and Pears’s 
Transparent Svap is an article of the nicest and most 
careful manufacture, and the most agreeable and 
refreshing b»lm to the skin.” 

Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 
Ruesell-street, London, : 


PEARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP. 


For the Toilet, the Narsery, and for Shaving. 
Refined, free from excess of alkali and from artifi-ial 
colouring, delicately and whol ‘ame 
it ie Soap ia its purest form, and hence the most 
healthful in use; its great durability makes it also 
the most economic For ladies, children, or sny 
one with delicate and sensitive skin it is invaluable, 
as it may be safely used where no other Soap is 
admissible, It has stood the test of eighty years’ 
trial, received Six Prize Medals, and the valued 
recommendation of Dr, Odling, F.R.S., Professor of 
Chemistry, Oxford University. 

Sold by all Chemists, and by PEARS, 91, Great 
Rassell-street, London, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA, 


The Medical profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this Pure Solution as the best remed 
for ACIDITY of the STOMACH, HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE, GOUT, ana INDIGESTION; and as 
the Safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, Ladies, 
Children, and Infants. 


iDINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, 





























HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.O. 


Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 


Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present manayement. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “Charles I.,” ‘‘ Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” ‘Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard IITI.,” &c. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 


Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth, from one to a complete set, made on 
the premises at one-third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


Mr. W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON-DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8Q. 
LONDON, W.C. 








Enlargement & Increased Circulation 
On and after the 25th of May, 


FOUR EXTRA PAGES will be added to the 
WEST LONDON EXPRESS to meet the increas. 
ing demsn: 


r space in its adveriising columns, 


THE WEST LONDON EXPRESS. 


SATURDAY, ONE PENNY. 


Conducted by EMILY FAITHFULL. 
Principles, Independent, It is full of Pungent 


Notes; Original Articles on the Topics of the Day; 
Impartial matic Criticisms; Literary and Art 
Gossip ; Society and Humorous Notes; a Col mn tor 


e 
the Ladies; Fashions, &c.; and a Serial Novel, 
16 pages, crown folio, toned paper, 
OFFICES: 


Victoria Press,117, Praed-st.,Paddington, W. 


A WARNING TO RECEIVERS 
OF STOLEN GOODS. 
Whether or not the Lessees of Provin- 
cial Theatres, who entertain Travelling 
Thieves, and share the plunder from their 
piratical Pieces, can at present be sued for 
nalties, they can certainly be restrained 
y injunction, at a heavy cost to them- 
selves; and this course will be taken by 
me against any Lessee who, on any pre- 
tence or allegation whatever, except my 
consent, sought from me by him, and given 
by me to him, shall allow “MASKS AND 
ACES,” or “ Never Too Late to Mend,” 
or “ Better Late than Never,” or any other 
Piracy, direct or colourable, of any Drama 
of mine, to be played in his Theatre, he 
dividing the jg twos the Vagabonds who 
carry stolen or Piratical Plays about for 
Sale; and this Advertisement will be made 
part of my case on application to the Court. 
CHARLES READE. 
Albert-terrace, Knightsbridge. 


aa HE SCUTTLED SHIP.” 

The Proprietor is open to treat 
with First-class Provincial Theatres for the 
above Music, Slotes, Working 
Boats, and other Properties; also the prin- 
cipal Scenes, including the Island Seene 
and the famous Ship Scene, with Collapsing 
Bulwarks, a new effect invented by Mr. H. 
Neville — this Lrama.—aA pply, 
C ADE, 2, Albert-terrace, 
Knightsbridge. - 
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WRIGHT'S COAL-TARSOAP. 


“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Antisensio, Detergent, Disinfectant. The most healthful, agreesble, and refreshing Toilet Soap in 
y its daily,use, freedom trom infectious diseases is secured; the complexion improved; pimples, 
x removed, and the skin made clear, smooth, and lustrous, 
i: ‘‘In our hands it has proved most effective in skin diseases."—The Lancet. ‘‘ Anonymous letters often reach 
our office, praying for a remedy for offensive perspiration—here is one.”—Medical Times and Gazette, ‘* It is 
5, the only true antiseptic soap.”— British Medical Journal. 


_In Tablets, 6d. and 1s. each. 


WRIGHT’S COAL-TAR PILL. 


“PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Purifying, Aperient, the only Pi) extant possessing these threefold properties. A boontoevery class, They act on the Stomach, the 
8, curing indigestion, jaundice, and all affections of these important organs. 
Breath, and are an effectual remedy for those painful affections, Hemorrhoides (Piles). 


They promote the Appetite, strengthen the Digestion, sweeten the 


In Boxes, 133d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Norz.—Wright’s Specialities of Coal-Tar may be obtained of any Chemist in the Civilised World, 


W.V. WRIGHT & CO., SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON. 


Purchasers should observe that each Tablet of the GENUINE COAL-TAR SOAP is impressed with the words “‘SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 
Norz.—All trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and Imitations, whether Colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 





THE CHEAPEST AND BEST WEEKLY FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


ENLARGED TO 
32 PAGES. 


- Briet - 


PRICE 
TWOPENCE. 


AN BHPITOME OF THE PRESS. 


For the Home Circle, Travellers, and Residents Abroad. 





“BRIEF” GIVES, EVERY WEEK :—- 


A well-written Summary or THE WEEK’s News. 

An Epitome of Press Opinion on Public Affairs. 

A Careful Report of Proceedings in Parliament. 
Interesting Extracts from the Magazines and New Books. 
Reviews of New Books and New Music. 

Notices of New Plays and Public Entertainments. 

Notes of Novelties and New Inventions. 


| 
| 





Annual Subscription (post-free) 10s, 10d., payable in advance. Post Office Orders should be made pa 
High Holborn, London, W.C. 


All the News of the Week, Classified under Headings. 
Court, City, Naval and Military Intelligence, &ec. &c. 
The Best of the Wit and Humour of the Week. 

Full Information relating to Dress and Fashion. 

A Bill of Fare for Every Day in the Year. 

A Chess Problem Weekly. Gardening Notes (monthly). 
A Programme for the Week of all Public Amusements. 





yable to Wyman & Sons, West Central District Post Office 





WYMAN & SONS, 8i, 


GREAT QUEEN STREET, W.C. 





SPARKLING SAUMUR 
(CHAMPACNE), 


IMPORTED BY 


F. T. DENYER & CO., 95, REGENT STREET, W. 


WHITE LABEL, recommended...s0.....ss0ses00000e-per doz, 21/- 
BLUE 


” 25/- 
PINK ” 27/- 


” 





” 


IN ONE DOZEN CASES, 
Novemb-r, 1877. 2 


PRINT AND PAPER. 
WYMAN & SONS 


Print NEWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 
PAMPHLETS, CATALOGUES, 
PRICE LISTS, SHOW CARDS, PROGRAMMES, 
TICKETS, POSTERS, 


And every description of Commercial Letterpress and Lithographic Work in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. 


A Large Assortment of Stationery and Office Requirements. 


LINCOLN’S-INN STEAM PRINTING & STATIONERY WORKS, 
74, 75, & 81, Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 


WRITING, BOOKKEEPING, &c.—Persons 

of ary age, however bad their writing, may in eight easy 
lessons acquiis permanently an elegant and flowing style of pen- 
manship, adapted either to professional pursuits or private cor- 
respondence. Bvok-keeping by double entry, as practised in the 
Government, banking, and mercantile offices; arithmetic, short- 
hand, i. gg Bo Mr. W. SMART, at his sole Institution, 
17B, Quadrant, Regent-street, Agent to the West of England 
Fire and Life Instirance Company. 











MR. R. DOYLEY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL AGENT. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Mr. CARTE has Removed to commodious Chambers, at 


11, BEAUFORT BUILDINGS, STRAND, 


Where he will receive clients as usual for Concerts, Opera, Drama, &c. 


THE VOICE AND SINGING. 
By ADOLFO FERRARI. 


THE FORMATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE FOR SINGING, 
Price 12s. 
LONDON : 

DUNCAN, DAVISON, & CO. 244, REGENT STREET, W. 

‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’s freedom from conven. 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into general use as a 
manual of vocal instruction.”—Daily News. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For June, 1878, price 2s. 6d. 








The Past, Present, and Future of Turkey. By His Highness Midhat Pasha, 

Sma)l Pox and Compulsory Vaccination, By Sir Thomas Watson, 

The Future of English Women. By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. 

The Rel-gion of the Greeks as Illustrated by Geek Inscriptions. 
Neeton. 

Voltaire and Madame du Chatelet. By Mrs. Clark. 

The Political Destiny of Canada. By Sir Francis Hincks, 

Mr, Froude and the Landlords of Ireland. By ths Knight of Kerry. 

Readjustment of Church and State. By the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 

The Socis] Origin of Nibilism and Pestimism in Germany, By Dr. Waldstein, 

Recent Science (Supervised by Professor Huxley). 

Liberty in the East and West. By the Right Hon. W, E. Gladstone, M.P. 


C. KEGAN PAUL & Co., London. 


By ©.T. 
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